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S The Progressive’s campaign for survival nears the 
end of its second month, contributions are running 

somewhat ahead of last year but lagging behind our 
hopes and needs for 1958. 

The goal last year was $24,000, which we met with a 
few dollars over. Our target this year is $28,000 because 
that figure represents the irreducible requirement to 
assure uninterrupted publication throughout the coming 
year in the light of the spiraling costs of production. 

As this November issue was going to press, the drive 
had yielded slightly more than $16,000, or about 57 per 
cent of the total needed. Clearly it will take the coopera- 
tive efforts of every subscriber who can afford to help, 
however modestly, to cover the other 43 per cent of our 
long journey to solvency. 


Some subscribers seem to feel that they would do 
better not to help at all if they cannot contribute a sub- 
stantial amount. For example, the wife of an instructor 
in a California college wrote us recently: “My husband 
and I have checked and re-checked our accounts and we 
don’t see how we can help, what with college salaries 
what they are, my husband working for his Ph.D., and 
three growing children. We feel we owe it to our children, 
as well as to our own generation, to keep The Progressive 
speaking out clearly and fearlessly, but we're badly 
pinched for survival ourselves. I don’t suppose three or 
four dollars would help much, would it?” 

Of course it would! If 4,000 additional subscribers 
would send three or four dollars each, our goal would be 
met and The Progressive saved. We don’t expect subscrib- 
ers who just haven't the resources to contribute to the 
Membership fund. But we suspect there are many readers 
who would like to help with a few dollars but who fear 
that a small contribution would not be helpful. Yet it is 
precisely these small contributions from thousands of 
our “little angels” that have kept The Progressive in the 
battle for a number of years. Contributions to the drive 
this year have ranged from $1 to $500, but there has been 
only one of the latter. 


\ll of us on the staff want to use this last paragraph 
to express our deepest thanks to the hundreds of wonder- 
fully loyal and generous subscribers who have contributed 
thus far in this cooperative effort to finance The Progres- 

We'll be watching our mail anxiously in the days 
just ahead for the response that will prove decisive in 
determining whether we meet our goal and thus be as- 
sured of publishing The Progresstve for the year ahead. 
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PROGRESSIVE 


“YE SHALL KNOW THE TRUTH 


Powder Keg in the Middle East 


HIS ISSUE of The Progressive is 

largely devoted to an analysis of 

the problems of the Middle East— 

presently the most strategic and most 
inflammable area on earth. 


Even if it were not currently the 
powder keg of world politics, the 
Middle East would be playing an 
immensely significant role in the his- 
toric struggle of this mid-Twentieth 
Century. The Middle East, a land 
bridge between three continents, com- 
mands the great trade routes between 
East and West. Its Nile Valley and 
the Moslem lands of North Africa are 
gateways to the awakening continent 
of Africa, while its Suez Canal is the 
shortest route to the new but under- 
developed nations of Southeast Asia. 

And the Middle East is oil—oceans 
of it. The great oil fields that stretch 
from Iran around the Persian Gulf 
hold two-thirds of the world’s proved 
oil reserves. 

The Middle East is all these—and 
more. For in our time it is the scene 
of the most rancorous antagonism of 
the postwar world—the conflict be- 
tween Israel and the Arabs. It is the 
Staging area for a decisive duel be- 
tween the Soviet Union and the West 
as the Russians maneuver ever more 
boldly and successfully in a region of 
the world traditionally closed to their 
ambitions. And the Middle East, 
freed of its colonial bonds after cen- 
turies of subservience to foreign over- 
lords, is a vital testing ground for 
the new nationalism and the new 
freedom of our postwar world. 

We are confident readers of The 
Progressive will find this issue a 
helpful guide to an understanding of 
the complex problems of this critical 
region: 

e James P. Warburg provides an 
enormously illuminating survey of 
the historical background of the Mid- 
dle East. 


e The debate between the spokes- 
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men for the Arab and Israeli causes 
presents readers with the opportunity 
to weigh the case of each antagonist 
—or such portion of the case that 
could be crowded into some 4,000 
words for each side. 

e Chester Bowles, formerly our 
Ambassador to India, and Senator 
Hubert Humphrey, both of whom 
have made first-hand surveys of the 
Middle East recently, contribute cre- 
ative suggestions for coping with the 
staggering problems of the area. 

e Norman Thomas, drawing on his 
decades of experience on many a fir- 
ing line, has sound counsel for both 
sides in the conflict between Arab 
and Zionist. 

e Dr. Jack Mendelsohn, just back 
from his second journey through the 
Middle East in two years, finds a 
hopeful example for the whole area 
in some of the more affirmative de- 
velopments in Iraq. 

Given this array of thought and 
talent, a wise editor might bow out to 
leave well enough alone. But devel- 
opments so recent that they postdate 
even the freshly written articles in 
this issue strike us as so significantly 
a part of the whole story that we feel 
brief additional comment is in order. 
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Jensen in The Chicago Daily News 


“Greetings” 


AND THE TRUTH SHALL MAKE YOU FREE” 


Events of the past few weeks em 
phasize the striking extent to which 
Western leadership in the Middle 
East is retreating in the face of Soviet 
advances. Syria, like Egypt, which, 
for all its waywardness, has little love 
for Communism, is being driven ever 
more firmly into Soviet arms by the 
irresponsible diplomacy practiced by 
the Dulles-Eisenhower team. In an 
effort to offset the arms Russia has 
poured into Syria recently, we are 
dumping quantities of guns and tanks 
and planes into any Arab nation that 
will play our game against the other 
Arab nations aligned with Moscow 
although it is perfectly clear to every 
observer in the region that these 
weapons will never be used by Arab 
against Arab. As one leader in Leb 
anon put it to the Associated Press: 
“At long last we are getting the guns 
we need to defend ourselves against 
Israel. These arms will never be used 
by one Arab against another.” 


The net effect of recent develop 
ments has been a perilous intensifica 
tion of the arms race in what had 
long before become the most explo- 
sive area on earth. The only sensible 
approach, it seems to us, is for both 
sides to agree to enforce a rigid em 
bargo on all arms for the whole 
region. 

Three times this year the Kremlin 
has proposed such a plan—only to 
be rebuffed by Washington. In Feb 
ruary, in April, and again last month 
the Soviets suggested a four-power 
declaration renouncing the use of 
force in the Middle East and the 
adoption of a strict prohibition of all 
armament shipments to all nations 
in the area, but the Western Powers 
rejected the proposal on each occa 
sion because to agree to such a pact 
might be to recognize Russia as a 
power in the Middle East. This 
strikes us as childish nonsense. How- 
ever much we may loathe the thought, 
the Soviets have penetrated to the 
Middle East, largely because of our 
own ineptitude. Our refusal to nego- 
tiate with them will do nothing to 
reverse or modify that harsh fact of 
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life. On the contrary, our truculence 
plays into Soviet hands by magnify- 
ing the tensions and conflicts on 
which Communist strategy thrives. 
We are convinced that the United 
States and its Western partners must 
now reverse their present policy in 
the Middle East, recognize the reali- 
ties that exist there, and embark on 


negotiations designed to end the 
arms race and place the dominant 
emphasis on the social and economic 
rehabilitation of the whole area. 
Along that road lies our only hope 
for peace and our only hope to de- 
velop free, stable societies among 
peoples who have too long been 
pawns of imperialism. 


The American Tragedy 


HE TRAGEDY of Little Rock is 
the tragedy of all America. 
Ninety-two years after the Civil War 
resolved the great moral crisis of slav- 
ery we are embroiled in the moral 
crisis of second-class citizenship fo 
those we freed from bondage. Dis- 
crimination in employment, housing, 
and recreation persist in the victori- 
ous North as they do, along with seg- 
regation in education and denial of 
political rights, in the defeated South 
nearly a century after adoption of 
the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amend- 
ments to the Constitution. 

Clearly there has been a measure 
of hopeful progress in many areas ol 
race relations, especially in recent 
years, but just as clearly we have 
drifted for nine decades refusing to 
shoulder the moral responsibilities 
we assumed with the end of the Civil 
War. The tragedy of Little Rock is 
far more than the tragedy of a slip- 
pery, ambitious governor and a hood- 
lum mob; it runs more deeply than 
the legal and social issues which have 
flamed across the world’s front pages. 
It is the crisis of shrinking moral 
values, of resignation in the face of 
injustice, apathy in response to in- 
equality, and indifference to the 
plight of our less fortunate fellow 
men. 

Much has been written of the con- 
temptible Faubus and the few hun- 
dred twisted souls who became his 
mob when nine little Negroes sought 
admission to Little Rock’s Central 
High School. But much more needs 
to be written of the rest of us who 
have done so little to redeem the shin- 
ing promise of Emancipation and 
Appomattox. Harry S. Ashmore, exec- 
utive editor of the Arkansas Gazette 
who has fought Faubus and his mob 
with great skill and courage, spoke a 
hunk of truth when he said recently 
that “the Southern white attitude to- 


ward the Negro is not substantially 
different from the prevailing Amer- 
ican white attitude.” 

What is so urgently needed in 
America today is much more than 
grudging compliance with t!. cold 
letter of the law. What Amer a needs 
is a moral rededication to human 
rights and human dignity ana, in the 
words of Chester Bowles, a “new and 
tresh horror for anything and anyone 
who tramples on those rights.” 

The tragedy of Little Rock vividly 
illustrates the deadening and self- 
defeating effect of reluctant submis- 
sion without the affirmative inspira- 
tion of moral conviction. Superin- 
tendent of Schools Virgil Blossom and 
the Little Rock school board have 
been praised, and rightly so, for initi- 
ating a program of gradualism in in- 
tegrating the schools in compliance 
with the decisions of the U.S. Supreme 
Court. But as a thoughtful Little 
Rock clergyman insists, they “must 
share responsibility for the Little 
Rock debacle,” for they made it clear 
from the outset that they found inte- 
gration just as distasteful as those 
who fought the plan—and they pro- 
ceeded to their task in that negative, 
amoral frame of mind. 


Writing in a recent issue of The 
Christian Century, Dr. Colbert S. 
Cartwright, pastor of Little Rock’s 
Christian Church, asserted that the 
whole approach of the superintendent 
and the school board to their task 
“unwittingly invited the drastic ac- 
tion which Governor Faubus_ took 
September 2 when he called out the 
national guard.” Dr. Cartwright, 
president of the Arkansas Council on 
Human Relations, documented this 
serious indictment by showing how 
Blossom and the board emphasized 
that they knew no way of “getting 
around the Supreme Court decision,” 
how they drew up their plan without 


consulting the white or colored com- 
munity of Little Rock, and how they 
did virtually nothing to draw the 
community into a _ discussion of 
and participation in the integration 
program. 

Louisville, Kentucky, and Clinton, 
Tennessee, provided examples for the 
right and wrong approaches. In 
Louisville, where integration came 
peacefully, the entire community 
took part in the preparation. In 
The Louisville Story, Superintendent 
Omer Carmichael explains how he 
sought and received the help of 
PTA’s, the Kentucky Council on Hu- 
man Relations, churches, women’s 
clubs, civic groups, radio and tele- 
vision stations, and the press. Almost 
everyone was thinking, talking, and 
arguing—and out of it all came a 
community-wide understanding of the 
moral values in school integration as 
well as the legal need. 

In Clinton, where violence marked 
the inauguration of the program, 
little if anything was done. As Mayor 
W. E. Lewallen put it recently: “We 
thought we had done enough when 
we set up a sort of committee and 
talked the situation over with some 
of the civic clubs and leaders. We 
were wrong.” 


It was the Clinton course that Dr. 
Blossom and the Little Rock school 
board chose to take. They were will- 
ing to explain their plan to anyone 
who would listen, but they sought 
help, direction, and counsel from no 
one. 

e When the Interdenominational 
Ministerial Alliance of Greater Little 
Rock, composed of Negro clergymen, 
proposed the creation of an advisory 
committee to work with school au- 
thorities, the school board refused to 
act. 


e When the Greater Little Rock 
Ministerial Alliance, made up of 
white ministers, wanted to endorse 
the integration plan officially and 
publicly, Dr. Blossom asked it not to. 


e When professional educators in 
Little Rock suggested that informal 
meetings of teachers be arranged to 
prepare them for the problems of 
integration, the superintendent re- 
jected the proposal. 


e When he met with the Commu- 
nity Council, composed of representa 
tives of all metropolitan area organ 
izations concerned for civic better- 
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ment, Dr. Blossom declared for the 
first time that he would call on vari- 
ous agencies to help prepare the com- 
munity, but he has not called on 
them to this date. 

[his negative, reluctant, legalistic 
attitude made it inevitable that when 
Governor Faubus proclaimed himself 
the preserver of peace, Dr. Blossom 
and the school board would find an 
escape corridor in this legal loophole. 
Three days after the troops were sum- 
moned to prevent integrstion, the 
school board went into federal court 
to petition for the “temporary” sus- 
pension of the integration plan. 

No reasonable critic will contest the 
South's need for time to adjust to the 
problems of integration. The Little 
Rock plan was rooted in gradualism. 
Three and a half years after the 
Supreme Court decision invalidating 
segregation, Little Rock thought it 
could have a “screened” integration 
of a few of the best Negro high school 
students and then take six more years 
to complete the process for other 
grades. This may seem like a longish 


Hurrah for the Russians! 





This kind of head could get us in- 
to a peck of trouble with the FBI or 
one of the many Congressional com- 
mittees on the hunt for subversives, 
but we're prepared to risk it. Events 
may prove us wrong, but we have a 
strong hunch that the Soviet Union's 
man-made moon circling the globe in 
outer space could be the best thing 
that has happened to the United 
States in a long time. 

There is a big “if” here to be sure, 
in fact quite a few “ifs”"— 

e If it succeeds in jarring us loose 
from the smugness, apathy, and 
money grabbing that have come to 
dominate our lives. 

e If it helps to convince President 
Eisenhower that he can no longer 
reign as sovereign, but must exercise 
the leadership our country desperate- 
ly needs today. 

e If in the anti- 


it makes a dent 
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sound. 
terribly 


time, yet the direction was 

But the mood was wrong 
wrong. Dr. Blossom and the school 
board acted from first to last as 
though they had a nasty job to do, 
and they behaved as though they were 
ashamed of what they were doing. 
They didn’t want the counsel of 
Negro ministers or the public ap- 
proval of the white clergy, although 
both groups might have done much 
to free the integration problem from 
the narrow legal frame into which 
Dr. Blossom and the school board 
had imprisoned it. They didn’t want 
the community to discuss and debate, 
although this might have involved 
many citizens in thinking about race 
relations in terms of moral standards 
as well as legal requirements. 

This is the tragedy of Little Rock 
—that it could not see integration as 
a moral challenge no less demanding 
than the constitutional mandate. And 
this is the tragedy of all America as 
it persists in the morally indefensible 
practice of dooming a tenth of its 
people to second-class citizenship. 


intellectualism and the fear of orig- 
inality of thought which have become 
so widespread in America. 

e If it does anything to foster the 
notion that the public welfare is at 
least as important as private profit. 

e If it helps to end witch-hunts 
which have driven some of our most 
distinguished scientists out of public 
life. 

e If it teaches us to stop jeering at 
every Russian announcement of sci- 
entific advance. (Professor Ragnar 
Rollefson, chairman of the physics 
department at the University of Wis 
consin who has just completed a tour 
of duty as the Army’s chief scientist, 
said the Soviets “have been consistent- 
ly accurate in their statements regard- 
ing their technological or scientific 
capabilities. They have said they were 
building the 10-billion volt accelera- 
tor—presently the world’s largest 
atom smasher—and they have. They 
said they were building nuclear re- 


actors as power sources, and they 
have. They said they were flying jet 
cargo planes, and they are. And their 
reports of launching an interconti- 
nental ballistics missile cannot be sus 
pect, either.”’) 

e If it awakens Congress and the 
country to the urgent need for fed 
eral support of education and a 
federal program of loans and scholar- 
ships for needy young men and 
women 

e And finally, if it succeeds in in 
stilling a modicum of humility in a 
nation that has been told for so long 
that it is invincible and infallible, 
that it possesses a monopoly of truth 
and virtue, and that it leads the world 
in education, science, technology, and 
organization genius. 


Legacy of McCarthyism 





Three distinguished American sci 
entists have struck courageously at 
Congressional witch-hunts as a de 
cisive factor in the lagging pace of 
American science. Dr. Harold C 
Urey, Nobel Prize-winning physicist; 
Dr. Samuel K. Allison, director of the 
Enrico Fermi Institute for Nuclear 
Studies, and Dr. John A. Simpson, a 
member of the committee that 
planned the International Geophysi 
cal Year, agreed that “it is almost im 
possible to believe that McCarthyism” 
did not have the effect of retarding 
the nation’s satellite program. 

Dr. Urey pointed especially to the 
cases of Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer, 
who made decisive contributions to 
the development of the atomic bomb, 
and Dr. Edward U. Condon, former 
chief of the U.S. Bureau of Standards, 
both of whom were chased from pub- 
lic service by McCarthy and his kind 
and both of whom, Dr. Urey empha 
sized, could have made valuable con- 
tributions to the satellite program. 

Dr. Allison concurred in Dr. Urey’s 
judgment by reporting that many sci 
entists are “reluctant to take on work 
on classified projects” because of the 
kind of security that 
made. And Walter Lippmann 
summed it up with characteristic 
clarity when he wrote: 

“What McCarthyism did to the in 
ner confidence of American scientists 
and thinkers has constituted one of 
the great national tragedies of the 
postwar era. The damage that was 
done was very great 


investigations 
are 


It was done in 





the kind of thinking where the differ- 
ence between creation and routine 
lies in the special courage to follow 
the truth wherever it leads. 

“With prosperity acting as a nar- 
cotic, with Philistinism and McCar- 
thyism rampant, our public life has 
been increasingly doped and without 
purpose. With the President in a kind 
of partial retirement, there is no 
standard raised to which the people 
can repair. Thus we drift—with no 
one to state our purposes and to make 
our policy—into chronic disaster like 
Little Rock. We find ourselves then 
without a chart in very troubled 
waters.” 


Business as Usual 





In discussing the critical lag in 
American science, both Dr. Allison 
and Dr. Rollefson stressed a factor 
that has had little or no mention in 
the torrent of comment that has over- 
flowed in the press and on radio and 
television—the sacred motive of pri- 
vate profit. Holders of government 
contracts, Dr. Allison pointed out, 
work separately and often out of 
touch with what others are doing. 
They “keep their ends from each 
other,” he said. “We could have gone 
faster if we had had a big, central 
laboratory with complete and rapid 
exchange of information. But in re- 
gard to the satellites, it’s been the 
same old business of too many cooks 
spoiling the broth”—or, as we would 
say it, too many corporations wanting 
a slice of the profits in satellite 
development. 

Dr. Rollefson made just this point 
when he asserted that the nation’s 
leading scientists are working on too 
many projects. Only a few scientists 
are experts in the missile field, he 
said, and “these are spread too thinly 
among the large number of industrial 
establishments that are clamoring for 
a portion of the missile business.” 

The clamor for a piece of the “mis- 
sile business” helps to explain not 
only why the Soviets have outstripped 
us in the rocket and satellite field, but 
helps more deeply to explain the na- 
ture of the American malady. 


Students and Freedom 





The current crop of college stu- 
dents, we are told, is a conservative 
lot, bent more on acquiring the se- 
curity of a corporation berth and the 
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respectability of suburbia than on 
breaking new ground with the radical 
thinking and progressive action that 
characterized the undergraduates of a 
generation ago. The evidence to con- 
firm this judgment is weightier than 
we like to consider, and only recently 
a fresh batch of proof turned up to 
add to our dismay. 


The Bill of Rights, America’s char- 
ter of individual freedom, is certainly 
no radical document. But a scientific 
survey of undergraduate opinion has 
disclosed that less than one per cent 
of the students agree with, or accept 
even with reservations, all of the his- 
toric liberties, enumerated in the Con- 
stitution’s first ten amendments by 
the conservative founding fathers of 
our Republic. 

Professor Raymond W. Mack of 
Northwestern University and Profes- 
sor Robert McGinnis of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, both sociologists, 
polled a cross-section of student opin- 
ion on the individual safeguards in 
the Bill of Rights and came up with 
the shocking conclusion that “even 
the most highly educated segments of 
our population cannot be counted on 
to defend the principles of human 
rights set forth in the first ten amend- 
ments to the Constitution.” 


Teachers, Too 





The response among students at 


private, conservative Northwestern 
was not greatly different from that 
among the students at the state-sup- 
ported, more progressive University 
of Wisconsin. And there were no sig- 
nificant differences between those who 
classified themselves as Democrats or 
Republicans. 

Both surveys showed that more 
than 70 per cent of the students would 
deny an accused person the right to 
confront his accuser, that more than 
40 per cent believe there are sit- 
uations where star chamber proceed- 
ings are preferable to a public trial, 
that 40 per cent believe there are 
groups to whom the right of peaceful 
assembly should be denied, and that 
75 per cent believe there are circum- 
stances in which an individual ought 
to be subject to double jeopardy. 

Dr. McGinnis broadened his study 
to include 500 secondary school teach- 
ers. Their response was remarkably 
similar to that of the students. The 
teachers, in fact, showed a significant- 


ly greater proportion of acceptance 
on only one of the 14 items in the 
Bill of Rights on which they were 
questioned. The Ninth and Tenth 
Amendments reserve to the people 
and the states all powers not explicit- 
ly granted to the federal government. 
Seventeen per cent more teachers 
than students agreed to this provision. 
But, as Dr. McGinnis pointed out, 
“approval of this item seems to indi- 
cate more a belief in states’ rights 
than civil liberties.” 

Part of America’s propaganda cam- 
paign overseas consists of a proud dis- 
play of our charters of liberty, notably 
the Bill of Rights. Certainly the Mc- 
Ginnis-Mack findings emphasize the 
more urgent need for a vast educa- 
tional effort here at home to inspire 
American youth with an understand- 
ing and appreciation of the source of 
our strength and the citadel of 
our freedom—the individual liberties 
guaranteed in the first ten amend- 
ments to the Constitution. 


Poverty and Plenty 





The nation’s press paid little or no 
attention when the U.S. Census Bu- 
reau recently released a statistical sur- 
vey showing how wide is the gulf 
between the “haves” and the “have- 
nots” in prosperous America. The 
Census figures show, for example, that 
900,000 families, two per cent of the 
nation, had incomes of $15,000 or 
more while another six per cent had 
incomes between $10,000 and $15,000. 
In contrast, however, seven million 
families, or 20 per cent of the total, 
received incomes of less than $2,000. 
Of these nearly 3,000,000 families re- 
ported incomes under $1,000. 

The hypothetical or “median” fam- 
ily had an income of $4,783 during 
the year, an increase of eight per cent 
over 1955—but an increase that was 
all but wiped out by higher living 
costs. Altogether 42.7 per cent of the 
nation’s families had incomes, before 
taxes, of less than $4,000 a year—a 
pretty sorry statistic for the richest 
nation on earth. 

Farmers, incidentally, have been 
the hardest hit in the nation’s econ- 
omy. On Sept. 9 Time magazine said: 
“The U.S. farmer is a rich man.” But 
Time must have had in mind the op- 
erators of great factory-farm establish- 
ments, for the U.S. Census reported 
on the same day that the median farm 
income for 1956 was $2,371. 
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Background to Danger 


by JAMES P. WARBURG 


James P. Warburg, one of the nation’s foremost publicists in the 
field of foreign affairs, is the author of a new book, Agenda for 


Action, which develops his concrete proposals for Ame‘: 


in the Middle East. 


This article is an abbreviated ve n of 


n action 
the 


background analysis of the Middle East contained in Agenda for 


Action. 


HE heart of the Middle East lies 
in Egypt and Asia Minor. Here, 
in what is now the center of the 
Moslem world, are the earliest sources 
of what we call “Western” civilization. 


Out of ancient Palestine came the 
concept of the infinite value and 
perfectibility of the human individ- 
ual—a concept which is the corner- 
stone of Western democracy. Here 
were born the three great monotheis- 
tic religions: Judaism, Christianity, 
and Islam. The ancient Egyptians 
gave us the calendar. The Sumerians 
of Mesopotamia—now  I[raq—first 
divided the circle into degrees and 
the day into hours and minutes. The 
Babylonians invented the wheel and 
the Egyptians contributed the lever 
and the screw. It was here, in Meso- 
potamia and in Egypt, that the first 
ox-drawn plow and the first systems 
of irrigation enabled man to produce 
more food than he could eat and 
thus led to the earliest known di- 
vision of labor. 


For the past century this once 
prosperous region has been so much 
of a low pressure area on the weather 
map of the world that one tends to 
forget its past millenia of ascendancy. 
Egypt has existed for seven thousand 
years. During that time, eleven civili- 
zations have risen and fallen in Meso- 
potamia. It is estimated that in an- 
cient times more than twenty million 
people prospered on the fertile alluvi- 
al soil of the Tigris and Euphrates 
valleys, where today some four to five 
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million inhabitants of modern Iraq 
live in conditions of poverty, disease, 
and ignorance. The present popula- 
tion of Jordan is estimated to be only 
two-fifths of what it was under 
Roman rule. 

Two thousand years ago, the area 
now occupied by Syria, Lebanon, 
Israel, and Egypt represented the 
economically most advanced portion 
of the Roman Empire. In fact, the 
industrial relations of East and West 
were then the reverse of what they 
are today; the Orient exchanged its 
manufactured products for the raw 
materials of the western countries. 
The “fine linen of Beth Shaan” is 
mentioned in the Talmud. The word 
“gauze” is derived from Gaza where 
dyed silks and cottons were manu 
factured. There are ruins of densely 
populated cities in the Tigris and 
Euphrates valleys, from Aqaba to 
Gaza and in many other parts of Asia 
Minor where wars, deforestation, soil 
erosion and the silting up of canals 
have reduced the Garden of Eden to 
a desert inhabited by nomads. 


The decay of urban life and of 
agriculture in Asia Minor began with 
the first Arab conquest of the era in 
the Seventh Century A.D., continued 
through the period of the crusades 
and the second Arab invasion, and 
reached its low point in the four 
hundred years of Turkish rule from 
1517 to 1918. Under the Turkish 
system of selling the privilege of col- 
lecting taxes to the highest bidders 
among the rich families, who, in turn, 


farmed out the privilege to lesser 
agents, the population was exploited 
unmercifully. One of the most perni 
cious features of this system of taxa 
tion was the imposition of a tax on 
every tree and vine, which 
in large measure for the deforesta 
tion. Farmers who had for centuries 
carefully cultivated terraced 
irrigated land were reduced to grow 
ing and living on the coarsest foods 
Many became nomads, whose goats 
devoured the remaining vegetation 
Canals and irrigation systems silted 
up. Terrace walls crumbled. Cities 
were abandoned. The population de- 
creased and the remaining inhabi- 
tants became to all intents and pur 
poses the slaves of the few rich land- 
owning or money-lending effendis. 
In considering the more recent 
history of the Middle East one is 
struck by the fact that the present 
violently anti-Western feeling of the 
Arab peoples is almost entirely the 
product of the last 39 years. It is 
true that some residue of ancient 
anti-Western feeling probably re 
mains from the religious wars in the 
past, and from the fact that Islam is 
a different way of life. But, in 1918, 
when the Arab peoples of Asia 
Minor were liberated by the Allies 
from centuries of Turkish rule, these 
ancient memories and religious prej 
udices were all but erased and the 
Western powers were regarded 
throughout the area as liberators. At 
that moment, Western prestige and 
influence stood at an all-time high. 


The ensuing 39-year period, dur- 
ing which Western prestige has sunk 
to an all-time low in modern history, 
falls into two parts. The first runs 
from the break-up of the Ottoman 
Empire in 1918 to the end of World 
War II. The second extends from the 
conclusion of World War II to the 
present. 


accounts 


soil o1 


During the first period, the United 
States had little or nothing to do 
with the decline of Western influ 
ence; during the second period 
it bears a major share of the 
responsibility. 

In return for their participation 
in the war against Turkey, the Arab 
peoples were promised independence 
by Britain. The British did not in- 
form their allies of this agreement 





by which they obtained active Arab 
support for their campaign against 
the Turks. On the contrary, a few 
months later they secretly entered 
into the notorious Sykes-Picot agree- 
ment under which Britain, France, 
and Russia proposed to divide among 
themselves Asia Minor and most of 
the Arab peninsula. The publication 
of this agreement by the Bolsheviks 
in December 1917 aroused the [first 
serious suspicion and distrust among 
the Arab peoples. 

At the Versailles Peace Conference, 
the Sykes-Picot agreement was offi- 
cially scrapped. Russia had dropped 
out of the picture. France gave up 
her claim to the Iraqi province of 
Mosul in exchange for a share of 
its oil production but was promised 
and later received a mandate over 
Syria, including the Lebanon. Britain 
was awarded the mandates over Pales- 
tine (including Jordan) and _ Iraq. 
Thus the only Arab states to obtain 
immediate independence were the 
two most backward countries, Saudi 
Arabia and Yemen. 

This is when a large part of the 
trouble began. The League of Na- 
tions mandates were conceived by 
President Wilson as_ trusteeships 
under which the mandated territories 
were to be prepared for independ- 
ence. However, over Wilson’s unavail- 
ing protest—-weakened by American 
rejection of the League—these man- 
dates were distributed either in ac- 
cordance with the secret treaties 
entered into by the Allies prior to 
American entry into the war, or to 
those of the victors who had “liber- 
ated” the respective territories. Thus, 
in many cases, the mandates came to 
be regarded as spoils of war, rather 


than as trusteeships for the benefit 
of the peoples concerned. 

In this respect, the French were the 
worst offenders. Their policy in the 
Middle East, as elsewhere, was direct- 
ed toward permanent dominance or 
possession, rather than toward foster- 
ing the emergence into independence 
of mandated territories or protector- 
ates. Syria and Lebanon were emanci- 
pated from French rule only when 
the Vichy forces were driven out by 
the British and Free French during 
World War II. 

On the other hand, British policy 
in the Middle East aimed not at 
permanent possession but at the crea- 
tion of semi-independent states and 
principalities whose feudal rulers 
would be linked by self-interest to 
the British Empire. Britain's early 
troubles in the Middle East arose 
less from possessive colonialism than 
from conflicting promises, especially 
over the future of Palestine. Britain 
had implied in correspondence with 
Arab leaders that Palestine should 
become a part of free and independ- 
ent Arabia, but she had also, in the 
Balfour Declaration of 1917, prom- 
ised the Jews a national home in 
Zion. These promises were not 
originally irreconcilable, since “a 
national home in Palestine” did not 
necessarily imply that Palestine or 
any part of it should become a politi- 
cally independent Jewish state. In 
1919, Faisal, King of Syria and then 
of Iraq, declared to Dr. Chaim 
Weizmann: 

“The Arabs, especially the educat- 
ed among us, look with the deepest 
sympathy on the Zionist movement. 
Interested parties have been enabled 
to make capital out of what they call 


our differences . . . I wish to give you 
my firm conviction that these differ- 
ences are not questions of principle 
but matter of detail and are easily 
dispelled by goodwill.” 

Neither the Jews nor the Arabs are 
primarily responsible for the deteri- 
oration of their ancient amicable 
relationship. The chief burden of 
responsibility rests upon those na- 
tions which have caused bitter 
hostility to arise between two former- 
ly friendly peoples. Those nations are 
Great Britain, France, Tsarist Russia, 
Nazi Germany, and the United 
States. 


This may seem like a strange state- 
ment, since most people attibute the 
Arab-Israeli conflict either to bel- 
ligerent and irrational Arab national- 
ism or to intransigent Zionism, or 
to a combination of the two. The fact 
is that political Zionism, like pan- 
Arab nationalism, was created by the 
past behavior of government and 
peoples which professed the Chris 
tian faith but failed to practice the 
principles of Christianity. 

The history of the past reveals 
little evidence of hostility between 
Jews and Arabs. On the other hand, 
we find a long history of Christian 
hostility toward both the “Muslim 
infidels” and the dispersed and des- 
pised people of the Jewish faith. 
From the beginning of the Diaspora, 
in the first century of the Christian 
era, the Jews, scattered throughout 
the Christian countries of Europe, 
were treated as an undesirable, alien 
minority, to be segregated, denied 
most of the rights of citizenship, and 
often physically persecuted. By con- 
trast, during the seven centuries of 
Arab rule in Asia Minor, North 
Africa, and the Iberian peninsula, 
the Jewish people living in this area 
enjoyed a high degree of respect and 
equality. When the Arabs were, in 
turn, conquered by the Turks, the 
Jews continued to be treated much 
as they had been under Arab rule. 
For about four centuries, Arabs and 
Jews lived side by side under a 
Turkish regime which, though at 
times and in some respects oppressive, 
made little distinction between the 
two subject peoples. 


Hostility between Arabs and Jews 
began only when Jews living under 
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intolerable conditions in parts of the 
Western Christian world conceived 
he idea of establishing a refuge in 
\rab Palestine. This movement, 
called Zionism, originated from an 
ancient, religiously inspired impulse 
but, in its political form, was es- 
sentially the direct product of Chris- 
tlan persec ution. 

Except for the episode of the 
Dreyfus case in France, Zionism made 
little progress during the late nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries 
because of the increasingly liberal 
treatment of Jews in most of Western 
Europe—in contrast to the chroni 
endemic anti-Semitism in Eastern 
Europe—and because of the safety 
valve provided by unrestricted mi 
gration to the United States. Thi 
safety-valve was practically shut off, 
particularly for the East European 
Jews who needed it most, by the 
American restriction of immigration 
and the imposition of the quota 
system in 1924. Shortly thereafter, the 
revival of virulent anti-Semitism in 
Germany and the Nazi program of 
extermination converted Zionism 
from a latent semi-religious move- 
ment into an irresistible political 
force. 

Thus, the origin of political Zion- 
ism lies not in any inherent Jewish 
nationalism but in the un-Christian 
behavior of such Christian nations 
Russia, Poland, and Ru- 
mania, with Nazi Germany capping 
the climax. These nations were the 
chief modern inheritors of the tradi- 
tion of anti-Semitism which had 
permeated the Holy Roman Empire 
and most of the early Christian 
world 


as Tsarist 


Insofar as the Balfour Declaration 
was not a political warfare move de- 
signed to win the allegiance of Jews 
everywhere and especially in the 
enemy countries, it was an act of 
penitence—an attempt on the part 
the Christian nations to 
make up, at Arab expense, for what 
the Western Christian world had 
done to the Jews. Unfortunately, the 
Balfour Declaration started a chain 
reaction which led to the evolution 
of extremist political Zionism as 
well as to extremist Arab opposition 
to any kind of Jewish immigration 

Had it not been for the develop- 
ment of these extremist positions and, 
later, the Nazi persecutions and the 
flight from Europe of 


of one of 


eviction o1 
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large numbers of Jews, it is quite 
possible that a Jewish homeland in 
Palestine might have been established 
without serious friction with the Arab 
population. The solution might well 
have been found in the creation of 
a bi-national Palestinian state, as ad- 
vocated by the late Judah L. Magnes 
then president of Hebrew University 


The British handling of the man 
date, however, discouraged any such 
development. Proceeding on the prin 
ciple of “divide and rule,” much as 
in India, the British administration 
deliberately kept the two elements of 
the population apart, playing off the 
one against the other. Thus the ten 
sions were exacerbated. From _ th 
Arab point of view, the British pe! 
mitted Jewish immigration to become 
a menace to Arab sovereignty 
Palestine and to Arab landholding 
From the Jewish point ol 
British restrictions of immigration 
appeared as a heartless appeasement 
of the Arabs for the sake of an Em 
pire policy primarily concerned with 
safeguarding British communications 
with India. 


ovel 


view, 


Even prior to World War II, the 
pro-Arab tendency on the part of the 
mandatory power was magnified by 
the discovery of oil in the Persian 
Gulf area, by the growing commercial 
and strategic importance of oil, and 
by Britain's increasing dependence 
upon Arab goodwill for economic 
concessions. With the outbreak of 


World War II, the Middle East be 
came a vitally important area, partly 
the Axis drive 
Egypt and partly because Iran formed 
a vital link the Western 
Allies and the Soviet Union 
Prior to that conflict, 
interests in the Arab 
been confined to the establishment of 
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American 
countries had 
missions and educational institutions 
and, more recently, to the efforts of 
American oil companies to obtain a 
share of Middle Eastern production 
World War II for 
brought the United 
Middle East as a 
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strength, United States 
gradually dominant fa 
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politic il 
implications of this important opera 
tion largely in the 
British. This was 
power first 
wrt of British imperialism 
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During the war, 
skilfully exploited 
created by 


Nazi propaganda 
the 
British politic o-economk 


resentments 


controls as well as the anti-French 
sentiments created by French coloni 
the defeat of France 
at the hands of Germany. In addition 
Dr. Goebbels, aided by the Mufti of 
Jerusalem, lost no opportunity to fan 


both 


alism and by 


and Islami 


Westernism on religious grounds 


anti-Semitism inti 


The greatest blow to Western pres 
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collapse of 
Far East 
Asian conquero! 


European 


the onslaught of an 

Japan. 

At the end of World War II, the 
Western position in the Arab world 
was somewhat precarious but still far 
from hopeless. The Western 
no longer enjoyed the 
liberators. This time 
had brought the Arab peoples few 
benefits. On the contrary, the a1 
rangements made by the great West 
ern oil combines with the feudal and 
oppressive Arab potentates had al 
ready begun to widen the gap 
between the increasingly wealthy few 
and the impoverished masses. Never 
theless, the flames of an 
nationalist, anti-European  revolu 
tion, already burning in Asia at the 
war's end, had not yet spread to the 
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Middle East. And, so far as the 
United States was concerned, it still 
remained to be seen whether this 
great and powerful nation was to 
be considered a friend of liberating 
revolutionary change or status quo 
power. 

From the Western point of view, 
the postwar era in the Middle East 
began rather auspiciously with suc- 
cessful holding actions against Soviet 
incursion in Iran and Turkey, the 
two non-Arab flanking countries of 
the Arab center. For two centuries, 
Russia had been knocking at the door 
of Persia, seeking access through the 
Persian Gulf to the Indian Ocean, 
and at the door of Turkey, seeking 
control of the Turkish Straits and 
egress to the Mediterranean. For 
two centuries, Russia had _ been 
blocked by Britain or by the concert 
of the European powers. 

With British power waning after 
World War II, the Soviet Union re- 
newed the Tsarist drive toward the 
South. 

Iran had, during the war, served 
as a vital corridor through which 
much-needed American supplies were 
able to reach the Russian armies 
fighting in the South. At the war's 
end, Northern Iran was, once again, 
occupied by Soviet forces while 
British troops occupied the southern 
portion. Both powers agreed to with- 
draw by a certain date in 1946, but 
Russia failed to live up to her agree- 
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ment. It was no small triumph for 
the newly founded United Nations to 
compel Russian withdrawal. 

On the other Arab flank, Turkey 
was menaced by Soviet demands for 
joint Russo-Turkish control of the 
Dardanelles and for a cession of bor- 
der territory. Here American inter- 
vention in 1947 enabled Turkey to 
stand its ground. 

Both of these actions redounded 
to Western prestige throughout the 
Middle East, but Western and espe- 
cially American influence was seri- 
ously damaged by developments in 
the Far East and in Palestine. 

The unsuccessful American inter- 
vention in the Chinese civil war, con- 
tinued American support of the Na- 
tionalist regime after its flight to 
Formosa, American support of Euro- 
pean colonialism in Asia—especially 
of French colonialism in Indo-China 
—caused the United States to appear 
as the most powerful defender of the 
status quo. British action in freeing 
India, Pakistan, Burma, and Ceylon 
came too late to counteract the im- 
pression that the Western powers as 
a whole stood against the Asian revo- 
lution; and the more the Asian rev- 
olution succeeded, the greater became 
its influence upon the peoples of 
the Middle East. 

No less disastrous to Western pres- 
tige were the events in Palestine. For 
these, the United States was largely 
though not solely responsible. It was 
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under American pressure that Britain 
finally gave up its mandate and the 
United Nations partitioned Palestine 
and created the state of Israel. This, 
in itself, need not have permanently 
alienated the entire Arab world. The 
fatal damage was done by the fail- 
ure of the United Nations to sup- 
press the Arab attack upon Israel 
and to enforce a just peace, includ- 
ing its own decisions as to Israel's 
boundaries. This failure of the 
United Nations to go through with 
its own solution of the problem and 
to assert its authority was chiefly due 
to the vacillation of the American 
government. The result was a damag- 
ing blow to the prestige of the new 
world organization and the creation 
of a situation in which both the 
Israelis and the Arabs had and still 
have just grievances. 


At the time of the Palestine par- 
tition, oil had become a major factor 
in British Middle East policy. The 
greater the discoveries of petroleum 
products, the stronger became British 
determination to retain control of 
the Arab peninsula; and, the stronger 
this determination, the more British 
policy centered upon wooing the 
friendship of Arab nations. 

American oil companies had, of 
course, also entered the picture by 
this time, but the importance of 
Middle East oil to European and, 
hence, to American security had not 
yet been fully recognized. Oil com- 
pany pressure upon the American 
government was not yet as effective 
as Zionist pressure. 

The trouble with Mr. Truman's 
decision to sponsor the creation of 
Israel was not that he made it, but 
that he made it without apparently 
realizing that he thereby involved 
American Middle East policy in a 
serious inner contradiction. President 
Truman apparently was not fully 
aware that backing Israel’s creation 
involved a direct conflict with his 
own conception of national defense 
through the military containment of 
the Soviet orbit, as well as a direct 
conflict with the American interest 
in Arab-owned oil resources. He took 
his action impulsively and not as the 
result of a deliberate decision to sub- 
ordinate one set of interests to an- 
other. The basic conflicts within 
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American Middle East policy did not, 
in fact, become apparent until ou! 
government seriously undertook to 
build a Middle East alliance. Had 
the choice been made deliberately, 
the futility of attempting to win the 
Arabs as military allies against Rus- 
sia might have been realized before it 
late. This would have pre- 
much of the subsequent 


too 
vented 
trouble. 
As it was, the Truman Administra- 
tion became increasingly 
in contradictory efforts. 
failed to enforce the original par- 
tition, it guaranteed the armistice 
borders which were, in many respects, 
wholly illogical. Having underwrit- 
ten the armistice, it failed to enforce 
the U.N. resolution condemning 
Egypt's infraction of the armistice by 
belligerent blockade. And, having 
thrown in its lot with Zionism in aid- 
ing the creation of Israel, the Amer- 
ican government proceeded to seek 
ways and means of arming the Arabs 
as allies against Russia, not realizing 
that arms in Arab hands were more 
likelv to be used against Israel than 
in defense against the Soviet Union. 


was 


entangled 
Having 


When the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion took office, it quickly converted 
a confused and precarious position 
into outright disaster. Far more pre- 
occupied than his predecessor with 
military pacts and alliances, Secretary 
of State Dulles proceeded to act al- 
most as if the United States had no 
commitment to preserve Israel's ex- 
istence. Setting out to woo the Arabs, 
he endeavored to make it plain that 
the previous Administration's pro- 
Israeli policy was a thing of the past. 

The rapidly growing investment of 
American oil companies in the Mid- 
dle East was no doubt partly respon- 
sible for this change, but in even 
larger measure, the pro-Arab orien- 
tation of American policy grew out of 
American preoccupation with com- 
pleting, through a Middle Eastern 
military alliance, the band of physi- 
cal encirclement by means of which 
it has sought to contain Sino-Soviet 
expansion. 

One that 
brought 


might have expected 
these factors would have 
about the formation of a common 
Anglo-American policy. Such, how- 
ever, was not the case. 

For one thing, while both Britain 
and the United States had an impor- 
tant stake in Middle Eastern oil, their 
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oil interests were also in competitive 


conflict. Thus, although the Ameri 
can government was helpful in set 
tling the Anglo-Persian dispute, pri- 
vate American oil interests benefited 
considerably from the settlement. In 
Iraq and elsewhere, American and 
British oil companies were jealous 
competitors, even though they worked 
together in all sorts of ways to con- 
trol production, marketing, and 
prices. The oil interests of the two 
countries led them not only jointly 
to woo the Arabs at the expense of 
Israel but to vie with each other for 
Arab friendship. 


\ second decisive factor in Anglo 
American Middle East policy arose 
from divergent attitudes toward the 
conflict between the European co 
lonial powers and the rising nation 
alism of hitherto dependent peoples. 
This divergence of interest 
brought to the fore by two events in 
1951-1952: the Egyptian revolution 
and the Iranian rebellion against 
British control of Persian oil. Al 
though traditionally opposed to co- 
lonialism, the United States, in its ob- 
sessive preoccupation with the cold 
war against Communism, wavered 
between supporting the colonial pol- 
icies of its military allies and sym- 
pathizing with the aspirations of the 
emerging peoples. Thus it gave 
enough support to Egypt to alienate 
the French and British, enough back- 
ing to Britain and France to antag- 
onize the Egyptians, enough help to 
Israel to antagonize the Arabs, and 


was 


enough arms to the Arabs to antag 
onize the Israelis. 

In the Middle East as in Asia, the 
natural the United States 
would have been to act as the con 
structive moderator between the stub- 
born retentiveness of the 
powers and the hyperfervid haste of 
the peoples seeking national inde 
pendence. The American govern 
ment failed to play this role chiefly 
because of its single-minded concern 
with building a military retaining 
Communism, often in 
almost total disregard of local senti 
ments, social conditions, and political 
implications. 


role for 


colonial 


wall against 


The outstanding example of this 
fatal obsession Secretary of 
States Dulles’ ill-advised attempt to 
construct a Middle East alliance 
which would link NATO in the West 
with SEATO in the Far East. After 
having urged the British to evacuate 
Suez and having personally presented 
General Naguib with the symboli 
gift of a pistol, Mr. Dulles proceeded 
to sponsor the one idea predictably 
certain to make Egypt hostile to the 
West in spite of British withdrawal. 
This the notion to rearm Iraq, 
Egypt's chief rival for Arab leader 
ship, and to link it with Britain, 
Turkey, Iran, and Pakistan in the 
so-called Northern Tier Alliance 
Che product of this piece of cold-war 
the Bagdad Pact, actually 
created weakness rather than 
strength. The pact split the Arab 
world without erecting even the shad 
ow of a military barrier to Soviet ex 
pansion. Worse yet, the rearming ol 
Iraq caused Egypt to seek and obtain 
arms from the Soviet Union, thus 
opening the door to Soviet political 
penetration of the whole Middle East 
area. Soviet rearmament of Egypt, 
in turn, upset the Arab-Israeli bal 
ance of military power and brought 
Israel and Egypt to the brink of war 


The Bagdad fiasco shows how utter- 
ly foolish it is to arm nations against 
a danger they do not recognize, espe 
cially when such nations have unre- 
solved border disputes with 
neighbors. The Pakistanis were not 
interested in obtaining American 
military assistance because they were 
afraid of a Russian invasion but be 
cause they wanted to strengthen their 
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position as against India and Afghan- 
istan. Rearming Pakistan has added 
little if any strength to the anti-com- 
munist cordon sanitaire; but it has 
dangerously upset the balance of pow- 
er between Pakistan and its neigh- 
bors, alienating Indian sentiment 
and actually driving Afghanistan into 
the arms of the Soviet Union. Sim- 
ilarly, the Iraqis—unlike the Turks 

did not want arms to defend them- 
selves against Russia; they wanted 
arms with which to establish their 
hegemony in the Arab League and 
eventually to drive Israel into the sea. 

Faced with the collapse of his pol- 
icy, Secretary Dulles at first made 
frantic efforts to forestall further 
Soviet penetration of Egypt by hasten- 
ing American aid toward building the 
Aswan High Dam. In this, he was 
hampered by a reluctant Congress. 
When it became apparent that the 
Kremlin was in no hurry to outbid 
the United States for this costly and 


in some respects dubious project, 
Mr. Dulles reversed his course, ab- 
ruptly withdrawing the offer of Amer- 
ican aid and justifying this about- 
face by a statement which would 
have offended even a government far 
less sensitive than that of President 
Gamal Abdel Nasser. According to 
the authorized biography of Mr. 
Dulles by Jack Beal, of Time-Life 
publications, this action by the Sec- 
retary of State was a deliberate “gam- 
bit” designed to force a showdown in 
the cold war. Whether or not this 
interpretation is correct, it was hardly 
surprising that the Dulles action 
should provide the hot-headed Egyp- 
tian dictator with an excuse to seize 
and nationalize the Suez Canal. 

If Mr. Dulles wanted a showdown, 
he certainly got it. The strange thing, 
however, was that the American gov- 
ernment was totally unprepared to 
meet the crisis which it thus precipi- 
tated. According to the New York 
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Times, “the State Department's Pol- 
icy Planning Staff didn’t even 
have a position paper covering the 
eventuality.” 

When Britain and France reacted 
to the Egyptian seizure of the canal 
by threatening military action, Mr. 
Dulles was apparently shocked and 
surprised. During the succeeding 
weeks, in which he tried to restrain 
hasty action, he was forced to im- 
provise, since no policy had been 
prepared to meet this all too predict- 
able set of circumstances. In doing so, 
the Secretary of State pursued a wav- 
ering, ambiguous, and somewhat 
tricky course, seeking to manipulate 
and maneuver Britain and France to- 
ward an undefined peaceful solution, 
rather than to persuade them to 
adopt a clear plan of action. Thus he 
frustrated and angered London and 
Paris while leaving President Nasser 
in possession of a far-reaching dip- 
lomatic victory. 

There was at least one available 
alternative which this writer sug- 
gested in a letter to the New York 
Iimes September 12, 1956—that the 
United States break the deadlock by 
offering to place the Panama Canal 
under the same U.N. or other inter- 
national control as that which the 
Western powers desired to see estab- 
lished at Suez. This idea was by no 
means original. At the Potsdam Con- 
ference of August, 1945, the United 
States had proposed the internation- 
alization of all the important inter- 
national waterways, including both 
Panama and Suez. Had our govern- 
ment revived this idea in September, 
1956, the tragic developmenis of late 
October might never have taken 
place. 

While the U.N. Security Council 
was debating ways and means to set- 
tle the Suez affair, the world’s atten- 
tion was suddenly diverted to the re- 
volt of Poland and Hungary against 
Soviet domination. A new dawn 
seemed to be breaking over Europe. 
Soviet leadership was now confronted 
with a fateful dilemma; if it failed 
to suppress the revolt of its satellites, 
it faced losing control over Eastern 
Europe; if it used force to suppress 
the revolt, it would lose face through- 
out the world and, especially, in the 
eyes of the uncommitted peoples 
whose confidence it had been so suc- 
cessfully wooing. For the first time 
in the postwar period, the Kremlin 
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appeared to be in serious trouble. 

And then 
events of October 29-31. Israel in- 
vaded Egypt. Britain and France 
seized the opportunity—if, indeed, 
they had not created it—of announc- 
ing their intention to occupy the 
Suez Canal Zone in order “to separ- 
ate the belligerents.” The United 
States found itself strangely aligned 
with the Soviet Union in denouncing 
the its closest allies. At the 
very moment when the Soviet mono- 
lith was crumbling, the Western al 
liance fell apart. Three of the West- 
ern powers had undertaken armed 
action no less contrary to their obli- 
gations under the United Nations 
Charter than Russian armed inter- 
vention in Hungary. 

Whether Israel’s action was justi 
fied by necessity is a matter which 
must be left to the judgment of fu- 
ture historians. It is certain, however, 
that the invasion would never have 
been undertaken if the U.N., support- 
ed by the Western Powers, had en- 
forced its 1951 resolution demanding 
that Egypt cease its acts of belliger- 
ency against Israel. Instead, the U.N. 
and the Western had done 
nothing to end the Egyptian block- 
ade of Israeli shipping through the 
Suez Canal and through the Straits 
of Tiran, nor had any effective ac- 
tion been taken to stop the inflama- 
tory fedayeen raids Israeli 
reprisals. 


came the _ incredible 


acts ol 


Powers 


and 


Denunciation of the Egyptain in- 
vasion by a U.N. resolution spon- 
sored by the United States and the 
Soviet Union, along with the solid 
Afro-Asian bloc, the Latin American 
bloc, and—most painful of all 
Canada, led to the abandonment of 
the enterprise by the British govern- 
ment. Sir Anthony Eden’s decision to 
withdraw doubtless influenced 
in great part by the storm of protest 
within Britain itself and by the Soviet 
threat to send “volunteers” to Egypt 
and to use nuclear weapons against 
the France reluctantly 
agreed to a cease-fire and withdrawal. 


was 


aggressors. 


Israel agreed to a cease-fire but 
sought unsuccessfully to obtain, as 
a condition of withdrawal, assurance 
of future freedom of navigation 
through Suez and the Tiran Strait as 
well as a guarantee that Egypt would 
not be permitted to reoccupy the 
Gaza strip. The United States took 
the position, along with the Afro- 
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Fitzpatrick in The St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


Return from the Brink of Suez 


Asian nations and the Soviet bloc, 
that Israel’s withdrawal must be un- 
conditional; otherwise Israel would 
profit from its illegal action. Eventu 
ally, under the threat of sanctions, 
the Israeli withdrew the 
“assumption” but not on condition 
that these requirements would be 
met. 


troops on 


The major results of the Egyptian 
fiasco were: 


1. The restoration of the very con- 
ditions which had provoked the ex- 
plosion, plus the blocking of the 
Suez Canal for about six months. 


2. The strengthening of Nasser and 
of the Cairo-Moscow Axis. 


3. The destruction of British in- 
fluence in the Arab world as a whole 
and the jeopardizing of what re- 
mained of Britain's preferential po- 
sition in Iraq and in the vital Persian 
Gulf area. 


4. The creation of a serious cleav- 
age within the British Common- 
wealth, the resignation of Sir An- 
thony Eden (partly for reasons of 
health), and the realization on the 











part of the British public that Britain 
was no longer a world powel capable 


of independent action 


5. The arousing of resentment on 
both sides of the Atlantic 
sequent dangerous weakening of the 
central core of the Atlantic Alliance 


with a con 


the French 
Algeria and the diminu 
tion of the hope that there might 
emerge in North Africa a Western 
oriented Arab federation as a practi 
cal counter-balance to the anti-West 
ern Arab League in Asia Minor 


6. The weakening of 
hold upon 


After two months, during which 
the United States appeared to have 
abdicated the ) 
to the Secretary General of the Unit 
ed Nations, without doing anything 
to strengthen that able diplomat’s 
pitifully weak hand, the 
Eisenhower Doctrine was promulgat 
ed. While possibly of some value as 
a warning to the Soviet Union, this 
declaration of unilateral intention 
actually did little more than place 
the United States in the ultimately 
untenable position from which Brit 
ain was gradually forced to 
withdraw. 


formulation of policy 


so-called 


be ing 


$y its wholly unprincipled wooing 
of King Saud and by its gunboat 
diplomacy intervention in the Jor- 
danian crisis of May-June 1957, the 
United States appeared to have tem- 
porarily stabilized the status quo, but 
it has changed none of the conditions 
which have made the status quo ex- 
plosive. The United States has, in ef 
fect, adopted a Nineteenth Century 
British policy of backing feudal rul- 
ers, the bankruptcy of which is now 
apparent even in the little sheikdoms 
of the Persian Gulf area. The prob- 
lem of the Middle East is one of peo- 
ples, not of governments. By backing 
the rickety remnants of an out-worn 
feudal system, the United States is, in 
fact, not stopping Russia but open- 
ing the door to Soviet exploitation 
of popular resentment and 
tent throughout the area. 


discon 
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by DR. FAYEZ A. SAYEGH, principal spokesman in 
the United States for the Arab nations in his role as acting di- 
rector of the Arab States Delegation office in New York. Dr. 
Sayegh is also chief of research and public liaison, and counsellor 
of the Yemen delegation to the United Nations. He is the author 
of “National Rebirth” and “The Palestine Refugees.” 


(> all the problems which trouble 
the Middle East today, the Arab- 
Israeli conflict has been and remains 
the most significant and the most dis- 
turbing. It continues to divert the 
attention and the resources of the 
peoples of the area from the con- 
structive tasks of reform and develop- 
ment to the needs created by the con- 
flict itself. It continues to endanger 
the peace of the Middle Eastern area 
and occasionally it seems to threaten 
the peace of the entire world. And, 
more than any other single factor, it 
continues to put otherwise unneces- 
sary strains on the relations between 
the Arab peoples and the Western 
world and to occasion the drift to- 
wards neutralism in the Middle East. 
In addition to being the most sig- 
nificant problem affecting the Mid- 
dle East today, the Arab-Israeli 
conflict stands apart from all other 
problems in the area in that it is 
essentially different from the inter- 
national disputes to which the Mid- 
dle East, and indeed the world of 
nations at large, is accustomed. It is 
a conflict that involves grievances 
and fears which do not obtain in 
ordinary international disputes. 
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The essence of the problem, which 
overshadows and underlies every one 
of its manifestations, is the change 
which has overtaken the status of 
Palestine. 

Until the end of World War I, 
Palestine was an _ indistinguishable 
part of the surrounding Arab world. 
It was—and had been for hundreds 
of years—thoroughly Arab. Over 
ninety per cent of its population was 
Arab. There were then fewer than 
60,000 Jews in Palestine, who owned 
less than three per cent of the land— 
650,000 out of 26,320,000 dunums. 
In language and dialect, in culture 
and customs, in aspirations and 
hopes, the overwhelming majority 
of the people of Palestine was in- 
distinguishable from the peoples of 
the neighboring Arab lands. 

Three decades later, however, the 
situation had changed beyond recog- 
nition. The state of Israel had come 
into being in Palestine. In the proc- 
ess of coming into being, the state of 
Israel squeezed out of Palestine, and 
forcibly expelled from their homes, 
a million Arabs, who have since then 
been refugees, barred by Israel from 
returning to their ancestral home- 


land. In their place, hundreds of 
thousands of aliens—Jjews from sev- 
enty different countries—were  in- 
duced to come to Israel. The private 
and public property of the Pales- 
tinian Arabs was promptly confis- 
cated—without compensation of any 
kind—and handed over to the new- 
comers. The Arabs who remained in 
Israeli-occupied territory, a_ tiny 
fraction of the original Arab popula- 
tion, were turned overnight into a 
persecuted and voiceless minority. 


This is the root of the Arab-Israeli 
conflict, the very essence of the Pales- 
tine problem: the dispossession of an 
entire people, and the radical change 
of status of a whole country. 

This change did not take place 
with the consent of the rightful in- 
habitants of the country. Nor did it 
take place peacefully—by purchase of 
land and voluntary evacuation of 
population. From the end of World 
War I, when the problem started, 
until 1948, when Israel confiscated 
the property of the expelled Arabs, 
the Zionist Jews had purchased less 
than four per cent of the land of 


(Continued on Page 19) 
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SRAEL is preparing to celebrate 

next spring the tenth anniversary 
of its establishment. The young state, 
founded in the ancient homeland of 
the Jewish people, can look back with 
deserved pride on the accomplish- 
ments of its first decade. During the 
past nine years its population has in- 
creased by almost one million, to 
nearly two million, including more 
than 200,000 Christian and Moslem 
Arabs. The million newcomers num- 
ber among them some 400.900 Jewish 
refugees from Moslem countries from 
which they were forced to flee, and 
hundreds of thousands of refugees 
from European countries. 

Nearly 500 new agricultural vil- 
lages have been established since 
1949, and the area of land under cul- 
tivation has been doubled, with a 
fourfold increase in the area of irri- 
gated farmland, much of it formerly 
regarded as waste desert. As a result 
of this large increase, coupled wit 
modern methods of agriculture, Is- 
rael is now itself providing the vast 
bulk of its own food requirements, 
while the introduction of industrial 
crops has provided raw materials for 
new industries. 
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by YEKUTIEL HUGH ORGEL, press attache of the Em 
bassy of Israel in Washington. London-born and educated, Mr 
Orgel settled in Palestine in 1938, acted as liaison officer between 
the Palestine government and the Royal Air Force, served in a 
Palestinian (Jewish) unit of the British army, and subsequently 
worked as foreign news editor of the Jerusalem Post. 


But while the list of Israel's eco- 
nomic and scientific developments is 
impressive, the country still lacks one 
thing above all—the peace with jus- 
tice and equity with its neighbors for 
which Israel has been striving ever 
since its establishment, only to have 
all its efforts to achieve this end re- 
jected by the Arab states. 

The establishment of the State of 
Israel in 1948 was described by the 
then Secretary-General of the United 
Nations, Trygve Lie, as “one of the 
epic events of history, coming at the 
end not merely of 30 years, but of 
2,000 years of accumulated sorrows, 
bitterness and conflict.” Mr. Lie was 
reporting to the U.N. General Assem- 
bly a few months after the signature 
of the armistice agreements between 
Israel and her four bordering neigh- 
bors. It was then anticipated that the 
armistice agreements would soon be 
replaced by formal peace trea- 
ties. Today, unfortunately, the Arab 
League states still interpret those 
agreements as a form of war marked 
by illegal blockade, boycott, belli- 
gerency, frontier incursions, com- 
mando raids, refusal to participate in 
regional development schemes, and 


non-recognition of fellow-members of 
the United Nations. The record 
shows how every peaceful initiative 
or gesture, whether by Israel or by 
others, has been rejected by the Arab 
States. 

Israel came into being following 
an overwhelming U.N. General As 
sembly vote in November, 1947, in 
favor of its establishment, but the 
historical, religious and national as 
sociations of the Jews with the land 
of Israel go back to time immemorial, 
and have never been interrupted dur- 
ing the whole period of recorded his- 
tory. There has never been a time 
when Jews have not lived in Israel. 
The recognition of these associations 
and of the right of the Jews to a na 
tional home in Palestine has found 
repeated expression throughout the 
course of history. 

The Balfour Declaration issued by 
the British government in 1917 pledg 
ing the establishment of a national 
home for the Jews in Palestine was 
warmly endorsed by many heads of 
government, including President Wil- 
son. Five years later this pledge, 
which referred to Palestine on both 
sides of the Jordan, was incorporated 
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into the mandate for Palestine ap- 
proved by the League of Nations July 
24, 1922. Within a very short time of 
the granting of the mandate, Pal- 
estine was subjected to its first parti- 
tion, when four-fifths of its territory 
was taken away to establish an Arab 
state under the name Trans-Jordan, 
as part of a plan to compensate Hus- 
sein, great-grandfather of the present 
King of Jordan, who had been ousted 
from his native land by King Ibn 


Saud. 


In 1947, after many months of 
deliberations and inquiries, the Unit- 
ed Nations decided overwhelming- 
ly upon the second partition of 
Palestine, under which independent 
Jewish and Arab states were to be 
established, linked by an economic 
union. The area around Jerusalem 
was to be established as an inter- 
national sector. 

The establishment of this small sov- 
ereign entity was the least that could 
be done for the Jews while mean- 
time, in an area where not a single 
Arab had lived in political indepen- 
dence 40 years ago, there are now 
eleven separate Arab sovereignties 
extending over a vast area immeasur- 
ably rich in physical power and 
natural resources. 

The proposed Partition Plan of 
1947 fell short of satisfying the legiti- 
mate demands of the Jews, and its 
final acceptance was a major Jewish 
compromise in the interests of peace- 
ful transition and cooperation. The 
Arab League representatives at the 
U.N., on the other hand, all rose to 
announce their official rejection of 
the proposed resolution. 

The Arab states did not confine 
themselves to verbal rejection of the 
adopted resolution. They immediate- 
ly took up arms in an attempt to pre- 
vent by force the establishment of 
the Jewish state and to destroy every 
single element of the U.N. resolution. 

In a dispatch from Jerusalem No 
vember 30, the very day after the 
passage of the resolution, the New 
York Times reported: “In a violent 
Arab retort to the U.N. decision on 
Palestine, seven Jews were killed by 
Arab ambushes in Palestine today. . . 
The Arabs will wage a holy war if an 
attempt is made to enforce the Parti- 
Plan, Dr. Hussein Khalidi, act- 
hairman of the Arab Higher 


tion 


ing ¢ 


Committee, declared in an interview 
tonight. ‘Partition,’ Dr. Khalidi said, 
‘is going to lead to a crusade against 
the Jews.’” Reviewing this period 
in his memoirs Trygve Lie wrote: 
“From the first week of December, 
1947, disorder in Palestine had begun 
to mount. The Arabs repeatedly had 
asserted that they would resist Parti- 
tion by force. They seemed deter- 
mined to drive that point home by 
assaults upon the Jewish community 
in Palestine.” By the end of that 
first week the New York Times re- 
ported that 105 Jews had been killed 
and many more wounded in Arab 
attacks throughout the country. 

The part played in this anti-United 
Nations revolt by the Arab govern- 
ments was underlined by the U.N.- 
appointed Palestine Commission in 
its first report to the Security Council 
February 16, 1948, even before the 
final British withdrawal: “Powerful 
Arab interests, both inside and out- 
side Palestine, are defying the reso- 
lution of the General Assembly and 
are engaged in deliberate efforts to 
alter by force the settlement envis- 
aged therein.” 

On May 14, 1948, British manda- 
tory rule over Palestine ended and 
Israel declared its independence. On 
that same day the official armies of 
five Arab states invaded Palestine. 
Their aim was candidly proclaimed 
by the then Secretary-General of the 
Arab League, Azzam Pasha, who told 
a press conference in Cairo: “This 
will be a war of extermination and 
a momentous massacre, which will be 
spoken of like the Mongolian mas- 
sacres and the Crusades.” Jamal Hus- 
seini, representing the Arab Higher 
Committee, informed the Security 
Council that the Arabs “have never 
concealed the fact that we [the Arabs] 
began the fighting.” 

On July 15, 1948, two months after 
the official Arab invasion of Pal- 
estine, the Security Council found 
that the situation created by the in- 
vasion constituted “a threat to peace 
within the meaning of Article 39 of 
the Charter.” This was the first time 
the United Nations invoked Article 
39 of the Charter, branding action 
by any member state as a “threat to 
the peace.” The United States repre- 
sentative at the U.N. termed the Arab 
action “international aggression.” 


It was to leave their local guerrillas 
and invading armies a free field of 


play in which to carry out their an- 
nounced “massacre” that the Arab 
leaders instructed the Arabs of Pal- 
estine to withdraw “temporarily” to 
the neighboring countries. Looking 
back upon the havoc and failure of 
their aggression, the Secretary of 
the Arab Higher Committee, Emil 
Ghouri, stated September 6, 1948: 
“The fact that there are these refu- 
gees is the direct consequence of the 
action of the Arab states in opposing 
partition and the Jewish State. The 
Arab States agreed upon this policy 
unanimously, and they must share in 
the solution of the problem.” 

Other Arab leaders and the more 
articulate among the refugees them- 
selves have been frank in placing the 
blame for the refugee exodus on the 
Arab League governments. 


Edward Atiyah, director of the 
Arab League’s Propaganda Office in 
London up to 1949, in his book The 
Arabs wrote: “This wholesale exodus 
was partly due to the belief of the 
Arabs, encouraged by the boasting of 
an unrealistic Arabic press and the 
irresponsible utterances of some of 
the Arab leaders, that it could be 
only a matter of some weeks before 
the Jews were defeated by the armies 
of the Arab states and the Palestinian 
Arabs enabled to reenter and retake 
possession of their country iw 

Nearly 200,000 Arabs, including 
160,000 who did not heed the appeals 
of their leaders to leave, live in Israel 
as full citizens today, whereas in all 
the areas which came under Arab oc- 
cupation not a single Jew survived, 
and none is allowed entrance. 


Beaten back in their efforts to kill 
the state of Israel at birth, and after 
inflicting 10,000 casualties and caus- 
ing untold damage to property, the 
four Arab states bordering on Israel 
—Egypt, Jordan (which changed its 
name from Trans-Jordan following 
its annexation of the major part of 
the area designed as an “independent 
Arab State”), Syria, and Lebanon 
were finally persuaded to sign armis- 
tice agreements with the country they 
had unsuccessfully attempted to de- 
stroy. These agreements were con- 
cluded “with a view to promoting the 
return of permanent peace in Pal- 
estine.” Time has proved, however, 
that the Arab leaders regarded them 
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merely as a way to continue their wat 
against Israel by other means. 

Throughout the period of the nine- 
year-old armistice, Israel's territory 
and population, both Jewish and 
Arab, have been subjected to constant 
encroachment, infiltration, sabotage, 
and murder. Israel’s toll of 1,335 dead 
and wounded as a result of these in- 
cursions tells the story of a frontier 
violated with consistency and with 
growing frequency and intensity un- 
til Israel’s Sinai action. The toll has 
been aggravated by countless pipe- 
lines blown up, by water supplies de- 
molished, by trains and buses mined, 
by destruction and damage to prop- 
erty and farms. Since 1955, to all 
these torments was added the most 
penetrating and destructive of all 
through the organization and mobil- 
ization of fedayeen murder gangs. As 
a result of fedayeen activities during 
1956 alone 155 Israelis killed 
or wounded. 

Not until 1953 did Israel take its 
first defensive action, and then only 
after appeals and U.N. injunctions, 
recommendations and condemnations 
of Arab actions had gone unheeded. 
By that time there had been recorded 
7,896 cases of Arab infiltration, sabo- 
tage, and murder, and 639 casualties 
had been inflicted on Israel. 

Since the signing of the Armistice 
Agreements in 1949 and until the 
Israei action in Sinai to destroy fed- 
ayeen bases and lift the illegal block- 
ade of the Gulf of Aqaba, there were 
11,873 cases of Arab sabotage and 
marauding as against twelve Israel 
defense actions taken against mili- 
tary bases and police stations which 
served as the jumping-off ground for 
the Arab murder gangs. As against 
the 1,335 Israel casualties there were 
621 Arab casualties. 

During the two years preceding the 
Sinai campaign Egypt, and later 
Syria, rearmed themselves with a 
massive arsenal of offensive weapons 
obtained from the Soviet Union. 


were 


Arab belligerency by land had its 
counterpart by sea. Shortly after the 
signature of the Armistice Agree- 
ments outlawing such hostile actions, 
the government of Egypt established 
processes of visit and search and seiz- 
ure; began to confiscate ships and 
cargoes bound to or from Israel ports 
through the Suez Canal; and estab- 
lished gun emplacements at the en- 
trance to the Gulf of Aqaba to pre- 
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vent shipping from using Israel's 
southernmost port of Elath. Restric- 
tive regulations and punitive meas- 
ures were taken against the ships and 
flags of 15 other nations, including 
the United States, all in complete 
defiance of the Constantinople Con- 
vention of 1888; of the General Ar- 
mistice Agreement signed by Egypt; 


and will not agree to meet with 
Israel around a table, as we 
stressed many times. Israel has no 
place in the Middle East. The Arabs 
will continue their struggles, working 
for the liberation of the 
parts of Arab Palestine.” 
Split on all other issues, the Arab 


League is thus united only in its emo 


have 


usurped 


ae 


and of the Security Council's Reso- 
lution of September 1, 1951, ordering 
Egypt “to terminate their restrictions 

and cease all interference with 
such shipping.” 

Tensions in the Middle East have 
been maintained at a high pitch not 
only by the influx of offensive weap- 
ons, border raiding, and illegal block- 
ades. In a calculated move to divert 
the attention of their poverty- 
ridden, backward, and oppressed pop- 
ulations from their own internal 
problems, and also to gain support 
for their own claims for leadership 
of the “Arab world,” the leaders of 
the rival Arab states, as well as their 
controlled press and radio, have car 
ried on a continual verbal war against 
Israel. “There is no sense in talking 
about peace with Israel. There is not 
even the smallest place for negotia- 
tions between the Arabs and Israel,” 
Colonel Nasser told a correspondent 
of the New York Post October 14, 
1955. 

The Jordanian Chief of Staff, then 
engaged in fighting Egyptian subver- 
sion in Jordan, declared on July 5, 
1957: “Once complete and permanent 
stability exists among the Arabs and 
as soon as it becomes possible for 
our armed prepare them- 
selves, Jaffa and Haifa will be in our 
pocket. We have to prepare ourselves 
for the day on which we will regain 
our country. There is no place in 
our stolen homeland for 
world Zionists.” 


own 


forces to 


Jews or 
The Syrian premier 
rejected all peace attempts by Israel 
or any other country. He was quoted 
by Radio Damascus as saying July 15, 
1957: “The Arab 


countries do not 


tional hostility towards a scapegoat 
Israel. 


Such, then, is the unhappy histor 
of the Middle East during the past 
decade—ten years during which Is 
rael has repeatedly appealed to the 
Ara’) leaders to meet with Israeli rep 
resentatives to means of re 
ducing Middle East tensions and to 
put the area on the 
peaceful development. Prime 
ister David Ben-Gurion told a 
conference with foreign correspon 
dents in Jerusalem last June: “Our 
long-term policy towards the Arabs is 
very simple: peace and 
with our neighbors, political, 
nomic, and cultural. This 
this will remain our policy.” 


discuss 


road to 
Min 


press 


whole 


cooperation 
eco 


was and 


Addressing the National Press Club 
in Washington December 11, 1957 
Israel Foreign Minister Golda Mei: 
declared: “Israel does not begrudge 
its Arab neighbors their freedom and 
the great territories they have inher 
ited as sovereign states. We are ready 
have always been, to 
negotiate a just and honorable peace 


. Should any 


today, as we 


Arab leaders be gen 
uinely fearful of Israel, what better 
safeguard could they have than a 
freely negotiated peace agreement, or 
even, as an alternative we have pre 


viously offered, a non-aggression pact 
guaranteed by the United Nations 


The Arab rulers’ callous disregard 
for a peaceful, forward-looking future 
for the Middle East exem 
plified by their attitude towards the 


region 1s 
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Arab refugees who, as admitted by 
Arab leaders themselves, are being 
used as political pawns to further 
their own ends. The Beirut daily 
L’Onent said in April, 1957, that 
“The responsibility of the Arab gov- 
ernments is very great. For eight 
years these governments have been 
applying to the refugees an abstract 
and inhuman policy. Under the pre- 
text of cultivating in the refugees the 
longing for their homes in Palestine, 
and for the purpose of maintaining 
a menacing population on the fron- 
tiers with Israel, these governments 
have systematically rejected all at- 
tempts at organization and employ- 
ment for the refugees.’ 


The official Cairo “Voice of the 
Arabs” radio station broadcast July 
19, 1957: “The fact that Israel is 
trying to solve the refugee problem 
proves that it has an interest in the 
solution of this problem, and _ this 
fact alone is sufficient to rule out any 
such attempt, as far as the Arabs are 
concerned.” 


During the past eight years recog- 
nition has grown among the inter- 
national community that the solution 
to the Arab refugee problem, like the 
solution found for the some 15 mil- 
lion other refugees throughout the 
world since World War II, must be 
found through programs of rehabili- 
tation and large-scale development 
projects which will make the refugees 
self-supporting members of their host 
countries, where they are among their 
own kith and kin. 


In his latest report to the General 
Assembly the director of the United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency 
stated in February, 1957: “Officials 
of the host governments, with but 
few exceptions, oppose large-scale re- 
settlement projects . . . The two large- 
scale projects which have been under 
study for some time are considered 
technically possible—but as you well 
know, they are held up because of 
political and other factors beyond our 
control.” It was “political factors” 
which also led the Arab states to re- 
ject Ambassador Eric Johnston's plan 
for the cooperative use of the waters 
of the Jordan. 


Israel has done more than any of 
the Arab governments towards reliev- 
ing the plight of the refugees. In 
addition to rehabilitating and rein- 
tegrating 400,000 Jews who had been 


forced to leave the Arab countries, 
in most cases deprived of their prop- 
erty without compensation, Israel has 
also already accepted 33,000 Arab 
refugees, under a plan to reunite split 
families, and has reintegrated into its 
economy an additional 50,000 Arabs 
displaced during the Arab League 
attack in 1948 and has thus taken 
them off the U.N. relief rolls. The 
Israel government stands by its offer 
to pay compensation for abandoned 
Arab property without waiting for a 
peace settlement. But here, again, 
agreement to discuss payment of 
compensation is refused, on the 
grounds that this would involve “rec- 
ognition” of the fact of Israel's exist- 
ence. Nevertheless, the Israel govern- 
ment has already released almost all 
the funds held by Arab refugees in 
Israel banks, and has paid out to 
them a total of seven million dollars 
in foreign currency. 


Continuation of the Arab leaders’ 
hate campaign against Israel merely 
postpones the economic and social de- 
velopment of one of the world’s most 
backward areas. Conflict and dissen- 
sion in the Middle East only serve the 
purposes of those interested in sub- 
version in this oil-rich cross-roads of 
world communications. Encourage- 
ment of the Arab League's pipe- 
dream of Israel's annihilation, by aid- 
ing the Arab boycott and by arming 
the Arab states, serves only to main- 
tain the crisis. 


Addressing the U.N. General As- 
sembly on March 1, 1957, Israel For- 
eign Minister Golda Meir pledged 
the government and the people of 
Israel in a united effort to bring peace 
to the Middle East. Turning to the 
Arab states she said: “Can we from 
now on, all of us, turn a new leaf and 
instead of fighting among each other, 
can we, all united, fight poverty, dis 
ease, illiteracy? Can we, is it possible 
for us, to put all our efforts, all our 
energy into one single purpose, the 
betterment and progress and develop- 
ment of all our lands and all our 
peoples? There is no limit to 
what Israel is prepared to contribute, 
so that we can, all together, live to 
see a day of happiness for our peoples, 
and again from that region, a great 
contribution to peace and happiness 
for all humanity.” 
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The Arab Case 


by DR. FAYEZ A. SAYEGH 





(Continued from Page 14) 
Palestine—only 938,365 out of the 
26,320,000 dunums which comprised 
the total land area of Palestine. 

The radical change in the status of 
Palestine was the result of a forceful, 
determined effort of a world-wide 
movement, the Zionist Internation- 
ale, which manipulated the wills of 
governments, exploited the humani- 
tarian sentiments of peoples, and 
utilized a wide range of legal and 
illegal means, to occupy the Holy 
Land. 

The process of occupying Palestine 
by Zionism passed through two ma- 
jor stages: 


First Stage: Piecemeal Invasion 





From the beginning of the British 
occupation, an organized movement 
of Zionist immigration into Palestine 
was set in motion. 

On the basis of a wartime promise 
made by the British government 
(which was one of three conflicting 
and incompatible promises made by 
that government during the war, and 
which was made without the consent 
or the knowledge of the inhabitants 
of Palestine), Zionist bodies organ- 
ized an “immigration and settlement 
program” for the vanguard of the 
Zionist state. While they managed 
to buy but a tiny fraction of the land 

less than four per cent—they 
ceeded in bringing into Palestine 
close to half a million immigrants. 
At frst the British government had 
maintained an “open-door policy,” 
permitting all applying immigrants 
to come in; but, when the immigra- 
tion had reached large proportions, 
and the fears and opposition of the 
Arabs had become more articulate 
and vehement, the British sought to 
limit the flow of Zionist immigration. 
Towards the end of the British Man- 
date, more immigrants were entering 
Palestine illegally than legally. 

The rapidly-expanding Zionist com- 


suc- 
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munity in Palestine segregated itself 
within the country, boycotted the 
Arab community enveloping it, and 
turned itself into what the British 
government termed “a state within a 
state.” It had its own schools and 
system of education, its own central 
and local political structure, and its 
own clandestine military and para- 
military forces. 

By the early forties, their beach 
head in Palestine had become so en- 
trenched and secure that the Zionists 
were emboldened to clamor for a state 
of their own in the country. In the 
face of British opposition and Arab 
rejection, the Zionists staged their 
revolt of 1945-46. 

In April 1947, Britain, thus faced 
with Zionist insurrection and con 
tinued Arab hostility, decided to turn 
the Palestine problem over to the 
fledgling United Nations. 


Second Stage: Military Invasion 


The U.N. decided to follow the 
easier course of trying to satisfy every 
body. A plan to partition Palestine 
into an Arab state, a state of Israel, 
and an international state around 
Jerusalem, was adopted by the Gen 
eral Assembly—-with the added pro 
visions that the Arab inhabitants of 
the area awarded to Israel should be 
permitted to continue to live in their 
homes and to enjoy their fundamen- 
tal rights and basic liberties; that the 
three states should be linked together 
by an economic union; and that these 
new political entities should come 
into being two months after the with- 
drawal of the British forces from 
Palestine, which was scheduled to be 
completed by May 15, 1948. 

This plan was deemed to be an 
indivisible and final settlement for 
the Palestine problem. 

On the first two votes, the plan 
failed to receive the endorsement of 
two-thirds of the voting members; but 
it was adopted on the third ballot. 





The Arabs of Palestine viewed it 
as a high-handed and unjust intrings 
ment upon their inalienable right to 
self-determination. 

The Arab states, members of the 
U.N., declared that the General As 
sembly was exceeding its legal rights 
and powers, under the Charter, in 
dec iding to create a state for 
people on another people’s land; and 
they voted against it. 


one 


The Zionists, while professing to 
accept the decision, complained loud 
ly that it fell far short of their wishes 

In Palestine itself, the announce 
ment of the United Nations decision 
only add fuel to an al 
ready inflammable situation. Blood 
shed and strife, which had character 
ized the Palestinian three 
decades, flared up anew added 
vehemence. 

While the U.N. 
events to reappraise its earlier wish 
ful opinion that its solution would 
be implemented peacefully, and, un 
the leadership of the United 
States, began to re-examine the Pal 
estine problem the Zionist 
community in decided to 
take matters into its own hands, and 
to face the U.N. with an accomplished 
tact. 


In March and April, 1948, while 
British troops were still in Palestine, 
Zionist launched an aggressive 
campaign on Arab and 

occupying them and forcing their 
Wholesale massacres 
of the Arab inhabitants of some vil 
lages—such as Dair Yaseen Salahad 
din, Saffouriya, Ain-az-Zeitoun, and 
others—took place in April, causing 
the mass flight of hundreds of thou 
sands of Arabs. 

Some of the cities and towns at 
tacked and occupied by the Zionist 
forces at this time—such as Jaffa and 
\cre—lay in the portion of Palestine 
which had been earmarked by the 
U.N. for Arab state; others, in 
the area allotted to Israel. 

The Arabs of Palestine, in the 
meantime, were appealing to the gov 
ernments of the neighboring Arab 
states for help and protection. The 
Arab governments, however, did not 
intervene while internal security in 
Palestine was still the responsibility 
of the British government. They did 
not send their armies into Palestin« 
for the protection of the lives and 
property of their Arabs until 
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the British forces completed their 
withdrawal and left the country with- 
out any recognized authority responsi- 
ble for, or capable of, maintaining 
internal security. This was in mid- 
May 1948. 

On the same day, the Zionist com- 
munity proclaimed the establishment 
of the state of Israel—two months 
ahead of the schedule fixed by the 
U.N. 

At this juncture, the war which the 
Palestinian Zionists had waged on 
the cities and towns of Palestinian 
Arabs entered a new phase. The 
Zionist forces, reinforced by “volun- 
teers” from 55 different countries, 
were now fighting under the flag of 
the new state against the forces sent 
into Palestine by the neighboring 
Arab governments. 

Within a week, the Security Coun- 
cil issued an order for a truce. This 
was followed by another order a 
week later. The fighting was three 


weeks old when the truce went into 
effect. When fighting was resumed 
after the expiration of the cease-fire 
period, an indefinite cease-fire was 
ordered by the Security Council. 
This remained in effect until mid- 
1949, when Israel and the Arab states 
signed armistice agreements. But, 
during the second half of 1948, the 
cease-hre was broken several times, 
only to be restored each time by a 
new order from the Security Council 
and after the annexation by Israel of 
new territories, in defiance of the 
terms of the ten cease-fire orders 
which provided that no party shall 
gain military or political advantage 
during the cease-fire through a breach 
of the truce. 

The armistice agreements halted 
actual warfare and drew up provi- 
sional demarcation lines separating 
the opposing armies; but they did not 
settle, nor did they purport to settle, 
any of the political issues. Such po- 
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litical settlement was left to the par- 
ties to work out, through the good 
offices of the Palestine Conciliation 
Commission, which was established 
for that purpose. 

Under the auspices of the Commis- 
sion, discussions were held in April 
and May, 1949—and they resulted in 
an agreement which was signed by the 
Arab States as well as by Israel on 
May 12, 1949. In this agreement, 
known as the Protocol of Lausanne, 
the Arab states and Israel announced 
their acceptance of the boundaries set 
by the U.N. in the Partition Resolu- 
tion, the internationalization of Jerus- 
alem, and the return of the Arab 
refugees to their homes. 

Progress towards this agreement 
paved the way for the admission of 
Israel into the U.N. But, as soon as 
it was admitted to membership in 
the world organization, Israel repudi- 
ated the terms of the Protocol of 
Lausanne, and came to insist—as it 
has been insisting since then—that 
the final settlement of the problem 
be based on the status quo, not 
on the U.N. formula. Hence the 
political deadlock in Palestine since 
mid-1949. 

As it emerged in mid-1949, Israel 
differed sharply from the image of 
Israel which the U.N. had in mind 
when it decided to establish that 
state: 

1. Its area exceeded, by more than 
40 per cent, the area of the part of 
Palestine allotted for Israel by the 
U.N. 

2. The part reserved for the Arab 
state was truncated and mutilated to 
such an extent that only two isolated 
pockets remained under Arab author- 
ity. Thus, the Arab state was pre- 
vented from coming into being in 
what was left of Palestine; for the 
areas remaining outside Israel's reach 
were lacking in contiguity as well as 
devoid of viability. 

3. Jerusalem, designed to be inter- 
nationalized and administered direct- 
ly by the U.N. under the trusteeship 
system, has been defiantly “Israelized”’ 
—occupied by Israeli forces and de- 
clared the capital of the state. 

4. The former Arab inhabitants of 
the Israeli-occupied areas, having 
been forcibly expelled from their 
homes and barred from re-entry, are 
now homeless refugees. 

5. The Arabs who remained under 
Israeli jurisdiction have been sub- 
jected to multiform discrimination, 
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persecution, and indignity, and re- 
duced to “second class citizens.” 

Thus, in every respect and from 
the standpoint of every essential ele- 
ment of statehood—boundaries and 
territory, capital, population, and pol- 
icy towards minorities—Israel as it 
exists today is radically at variance 
with its own “birth-certificate,” and 
sharply dissimilar to the image of 
Israel envisaged by the U.N. Indeed, 
Israel is a continuous violation, rather 
than a product, of the very Partition 
Resolution which brought it into 
being. 

The U.N. has never endorsed or 
acquiesced in these violations. On 
the contrary, it has constantly called 
upon Israel to conform to its original 
charter. 

Thus, at the first session it held 
after the expulsion of the Arab refu- 
gees, the General Assembly called 
upon Israel, in December, 1948, to 
permit the repatriation of these refu- 
gees “at the earliest practicable date” 
and to compensate for their property 
those refugees who might choose not 
to return to their homes. It has re- 
affirmed this injunction at every ses- 
sion it has held since 1948, in nine 
successive resolutions—from Decem- 
ber 8, 1949, to February 28, 1957. 

Similarly, Israel's continued occu- 
pation and administration of Jerusa- 
lem are in violation not only of the 
Partition Resolution but also of four 
other U.N. decisions—namely, Gen- 
eral Assembly resolutions of Decem- 
ber 11, 1948 and December 9, 1949; 
Security Council resolution of August 
19, 1948; and Trusteeship Council 
resolution of December 20, 1949. 

Israel's expansion beyond the fron- 
tiers drawn in the Partition Resolu- 
tion has been declared by the Security 
Council to be devoid of juridical 
validity, before as well as after it took 
place, in the ten cease-fire orders 
made by the Council—on May 22 
and 29, July 7 and 15, August 19, 
October 19, November 4 and 16, and 
December 29, 1948, and August I], 
1949. And Israel's further expansion, 
since the Armistice, through its seiz- 
ure, remilitarization and administra- 
tion of the demilitarized zones, was 
censured three times by the Mixed 
Armistice Commissions (March 20, 
1950; October 2, 1953, and December 
12, 1954), and once by the Security 
Council (May 18, 1951). 

Besides violating every aspect of 
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the resolution which summoned it 
into being, and dozens of reafhirming 
or supplementary resolutions, Israel 
has in the past nine years conducted 
itself as an aggressive state, conduct- 
ing military operations across the de- 
marcation lines on the territories of 
the adjacent Arab states. The Mixed 
Armistice Commissions have con- 
demned Israel at least 21 times for 
such organized military attacks, while 
the Security Council has condemned 
Israel on four occasions, and the Gen- 
eral Assembly adopted six resolutions 
calling for the unconditional with- 
drawal of Israel's forces from Egyp- 
tian and Egyptian-controlled terri- 
tories after Israel's latest aggression. 
Not one Arab state has been con- 
demned by the Mixed Armistice Com- 
missions, by the Security Council, 
or by the General Assembly, at any 
time, for a crossing of the demarca- 
tion lines by its regular armed forces. 

As for the much-publicized acts of 
infiltration and incursions across the 
demarcation lines, which Israel often 
invokes as a pretext for its so-called 
acts of “retaliation,” it is enough to 
say that, according to the most recent 
U.N. statistics (released on October 
18, 1956), Israel suffered 121 casual- 
ties at the hands of Arab infiltrators, 
while the Arabs suffered 496 casual- 
ties on Arab territories at the hands 
of Israeli infiltrators, between Janu- 
ary 1, 1955 and September 30, 1956. 

We stated earlier that, when the 
U.N. set in motion the process of 
establishing the truce in Palestine and 
transforming it into a stable military 
armistice, it proceeded to enjoin the 
Arab states and Israel to discuss, 
through the Palestine Conciliation 
Commission, the bases for an endur- 
ing political settlement. Those dis- 
cussions, which took place in April 
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and May, 1949, produced the Proto 
col of Lausanne, which both parties, 
as well as the Commission, signed on 
May 12. 


In that Protocol, all parties treely 
consented to the standing 
Assembly resolutions—pertaining to 
the fixing of boundaries, the inter 
nationalization of Jerusalem, and the 
repatriation of the refugees—as the 
basis for final settlement of the Pal 
estine problem. 
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Since that time, however, Israel has 
repudiated these three bases. While 
it continues to speak of peace and to 
call for “direct negotiations,” it con 
stantly stipulates that the negotia 
tions shall not deal with any of these 
three problems, and declares in ad 
vance that it shall not consent to the 
implementation of those resolutions 
Ihe prime minister of Israel has sol 
emnly pronounced: “These resolu 
tions no longer live, nor will they 
rise again.” On another occasion, he 
told Parliament that “all the U.N. 
resolutions on Palestine” are “null 
and void” and added, “They cannot 
be brought back to life.’ 


The Arab states, on the other hand, 
have officially adhered to the policy 
proclaimed at Lausanne. Their 
spokesmen have repeatedly reafirmed 
that policy, within as well as outside 
the U.N. Representatives of nine 
Arab states unanimously sponsored, 
and voted for, the communique issued 
at the Bandung Conference by the 
twenty-nine participating Asian-Afri 
can States April 24, 1955, which called 
for “the implementation of the U.N 
resolutions on Palestine and _ the 
peaceful settlement of the Palestine 
problem.” 


The U.N., in the meantime, has 
not only reafhirmed its existing reso 
lutions on every occasion, but has 
also rejected every proposal calling 
for a settlement of the Palestine prob 
lem in a manner which ignores or 
bypasses the existing resolutions. 

By its enactments as well as by its 
rejections, therefore, the U.N. has 
conclusively afirmed the Arab thesis 
that the settlement of the Palestine 
problem can come about only within 
the framework of the cumulative jur- 
isprudence of the world organization 
concerning Palestine, and on the basis 
of the resolutions adopted over the 
past decade, beginning with the very 
resolution which brought Israel into 
being. 
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Israel Replies 


by YEKUTIEL H. ORGEL 





_ one sentiment expressed by 
Dr. Sayegh I find myself in 
wholehearted agreement—that the 
Arab-Israel conflict “continues to di- 
vert the attention and the resources 
of the people of the area from the 
constructive tasks of reform and de- 
velopment.” It is, however, to be re- 
gretted that the spokesman for the 
\rab League has nowhere indicated 
any readiness on the part of either its 
pro-Western or anti-Western mem- 
bers to work towards “constructive 
tasks.” Instead, he has undertaken a 
historical review based on misrepre- 
sentation of the facts. Space _per- 
mits me to comment only on some 
of the more blatant half-truths, 
quotations out of context, and mis- 
representations. 


HISTORY: During the _ whole 
period of recorded history Palestine 
was never ruled by the Arabs of Pales- 
tine. For the 400 years prior to World 
War I it was ruled by the Turks as 
part of the Ottoman Empire. The 
rule of the Arab Caliphates from 637 
A.D. to 1071 A.D. was a foreign Mos- 
lem rule lasting for 432 years, while 
Jewish rule of Palestine extended for 
a period of some 2,000 years. 

World sympathy and support for 
a Jewish return to Israel did not be- 
gin with the Balfour Declaration. A 
century and a half ago the second 
President of the United States, John 
Adams, said: “I really wish the Jews 
again in Judea, an independent na- 
tion restored to an _ independent 
government.” 


REFUGEES: Discussing the origin 
of the Arab refugee problem, the 
Newark (N.].) News wrote editorially 
Nov. 1, 1952: “In this argument over 
who or what caused the Arab flight 
from Palestine, this newspaper recalls 
the dispatches of its correspondent, 
W. G. Hetherington, who had been 
assigned to cover the Arab-Israel war 
of 1948. At that time Mr. Hethering- 
ton reported he heard Jewish author- 


ities appeal to Palestinian Arabs not 
to leave their homes, whereas Arab 
radio stations in Cairo, Damascus, 
and Beirut called upon them to flee.” 


LAND OWNERSHIP: Dr. Sayegh 
refers to land owned by Jews during 
the Mandatory period, apparently 
hoping that the reader will believe 
that 90 per cent was owned by Arabs. 
In actual fact, over 70 per cent of 
what is now Israel was owned by 
neither Jew nor Arab but was vested 
in the government. That land is to- 
day still owned by the government of 
Israel, as successor to the Mandatory 
government. 


ISRAEL ARABS: The eight Arab 
members of Israel's Knesset (Parlia- 
ment), addressing the House in their 
own tongue with a simultaneous 
translation system, can by no stretch 
of a propagandist’s imagination be 
termed a “voiceless minority.” As 
for “persecuted” or “second class citi- 
zens,’ Professor Rushbrook Williams 
of Oxford University wrote in his 
book The State of Israel, published 
this year: “The Jewish majority seems 
determined to accord to all minor- 
ities within the country the kind of 
treatment which it would have liked 
(and which it so rarely received) in 
all the epochs and in all the lands in 
which it experienced the trials of ex- 
istence under the rule of a majority 
differing from itself... . There is a 
continual and active demand for what 
can only be called specially-favored 
treatment for the Arabs.” 


1948 WAR: Dr. Sayegh makes sev- 
eral passing references to strife “flar- 
ing up anew;” to the U.N. truce and 
cease-fire orders having to be repeated 
“a week later,” and to fighting “being 
resumed.” The Security Council's or- 
ders were repeated only because, 
while Israel accepted the appeals and 
instructions, the Arab leaders refused. 
Having finally accepted a month's 
cease-fire, they refused to extend the 


period and re-opened their hostilities. 
Security Council Resolution $/902 of 
July 15, 1948, quoted by Dr. Sayegh, 
states: “Taking into consideration 
that the provisional government of 
Israel has indicated its acceptance in 
principle of a prolongation of the 
truce in Palestine; that the States 
members of the Arab League have re- 
jected successive appeals of the U.N. 
Mediator, and of the Security Council 
in its resolution of 7 July, 1948, for 
the prolongation of the truce in 
Palestine. .. .” 


U.N. RESOLUTIONS: I sincerely 
hope that some of your readers will 
take the time to check the many ref- 
erences quoted by Dr. Sayegh. They 
will find that the full texts show a 
completely different picture from that 
intended by the Arab League spokes- 
man. Those concerning the “ref- 
ugees,” for instance, after taking note 
of the original resolution which re- 
ferred to refugees “wishing to live at 
peace with their neighbors,” all con- 
tinue, in the light of events, to press 
for “reintegration of the refugees into 
the economic life of the Middle East;” 
or to “urge the governments and au- 
thorities concerned to seek agreement 
by negotiations;” or “endorses 
the program recommended by the 
UNRWA for the relief and reinte- 
gration of the Palestine refugees.” 

Dr. Sayegh’s insistence on the inter- 
nationalization of Jerusalem would 
not be well received, I feel, in Jordan, 
one of his member states. Jordan, 
which invaded and captured the Old 
City, site of all but four of the 45 
Holy Places, has steadfastly refused to 
entertain internationalization. (“The 
government of Jordan has maintained 
this opposition to the international- 
ization of Jerusalem ever since 1947” 
—El Hayat, Beirut—March 20, 1957). 
U.N. resolutions on this subject have 
instructed the Trusteeship Council to 
report on the issue. The report, when 
presented, noted that the interna- 
tionalization of Jerusalem was not 
practical. Israel, it stated, had shown 
a constructive spirit in offering a 
workable alternative. 


CONDEMNATION AND CAS. 
UALTIES: The original invasion by 
the regular armed forces of the Arab 
states was declared by the U.N. to be 
a “threat to the peace.” Since that 
time, the Arab leaders have employed 
irregular forces, including fedayeen 
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murder gangs, to continue their war 
against Israel. Total figures for the 
whole period since the armistice 
agreements give a different picture 
from that presented by Dr. Sayegh for 
a limited 21-month period. Since 1949 
Israel has suffered 1,335 casualties as 
against 621 Arabs. An examination of 
the report quoted by Dr. Sayegh fur- 
thermore shows that the vast major- 
ity of the “Arab casualties” were sol- 
diers and policemen killed in Israel 
actions against training and organ- 
ization bases of the marauders, or 
fedayeen murder gangsters killed 
while operating inside Israel. The 
majority of the Israel casualties 
were civilians, including women and 
children. 


LAUSANNE PROTOCOL: In the 
face of Arab refusal to negotiate di 
rectly with Israel, the Palestine Con- 
ciliation Commission drew up sep- 
arate documents for signature by the 
two sides. These “Lausanne Proto- 
cols” were designed to serve as the 
basis on which separate talks could 
begin, and not as a final aim. It was 
the Commission itself which with- 
drew from the arrangements, in view 
of the intransigent attitude of the 
Arab states. 

The insistence of Arab propagan- 
dists on a “return to the 1947 Parti- 
tion” is privately admitted by Arab 
leaders to be merely a propaganda 
move. Dr. Mohammed Salah Ed-Din, 
former Egyptian foreign minister, was 
quoted in the Cairo daily Al Misri 
April 11, 1954, as saying: “It is neith- 
er right nor honorable for Arab 
statesmen to continue to hide behind 
those diplomatic answers that they 
cannot consider peace with Israel 
until it implements U.N. resolutions. 
The truth is that we will by no 
means be satisfied with the implemen- 
tation of the U.N. resolutions. These 
resolutions may provide Arab states- 
men with clever means of getting out 
of trouble at the U.N. or in press 
interviews, but the Arab peoples are 
not afraid to disclose that they will 
not be satisfied by anything less than 
the obliteration of Israel from the 
map of the Middle East.” In an arti- 
cle published on February 19, 1956, 
the Jordanian daily Falastin wrote: 
“Any Arab demanding the implemen- 
tation of the 1947 U.N. Partition de- 
cision is mistaken and every 
American or Briton who thinks modi- 
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fication of the border will satisfy the 
two conflicting sides, is an idiot.” 
I am confident that no 


The Progressive, nor any other intel 


reader olf 


ligent American reader, will be taken 


in by the “clever means ol getting out 
of trouble’ employed by Arab League 


propagandists 


The Arabs Reply 


by DR. FAYEZ A. SAYEGH 


M* Orgel portrays the main events 
of the last decade in the Pal- 
estine area—namely, the displace- 
ment of the Arabs, and the replace- 
ment by Jewish immigrants—as a 
voluntary exodus on the part of the 
Arabs, on the one hand, and, on the 
other, as a resettlement within Israel 
of “Jewish refugees” who were 
“forced to flee’ their countries. | 
submit that such portrayal is errone 
ous in both respects. 

The tragedy of the Arab refugees 
cannot be cynically explained away, 
nor can their haunting plight be 
callously dismissed by sheer distortion 
of the causes which brought about 
their exodus from Palestine. Yet this 
is precisely what Mr. Orgel attempts 
to accomplish—even at the expense 
of falsifying evidence. 

To illustrate: The “testimony” 
quoted by Mr. Orgel from Mr. Atiy- 
yah’s book, The Arabs, is immediate- 
ly followed in its original source by 
this complementary sentence, which 
Mr. Orgel conveniently omits: “But 
it was also, and in many parts of the 
country, largely due to a policy of 
deliberate terrorism and eviction fol- 
lowed by the Jewish commanders in 
the areas they occupied, and reaching 
its peak of brutality in the massacre 
of Deir Yassin.” The reader, who will 
find both sentences in uninterrupted 
sequence on Page 183 of the book, 
may freely speculate on why Mr. 
Orgel chose to end the quotation 
where he did. 

The “brutality,” “massacres,” and 
“deliberate terrorism,” to which Mr. 
Atiyyah refers in the unexpurgated 
and uncensored text of his full state- 
ment, are well-known. Not even their 
perpetrators have deigned to conceal 


them. No one is more qualified to 
speak of the massacre of Dein Yassin, 
for example, than the man responsi 
ble for having perpetrated it—Mena 
chem Begin. His account of the raid 
on that village, the authorization 
thereof by the regional commander 
of the Haganah, and the impact it 
had on the Arab exodus, may be 
found in his book, The Revolt, pages 
162-165. Other Zionist writers—who 
apparently do not share Mr. Orgel’s 
misgivings about presenting pertinent 
though unfavorable facts—have made 
revealing admissions about the mas 
sacres, as well as the large-scale loot- 
ing, pillaging, and plundering of 
Arab villages, all of which were part 
of the program of “deliberate terror 
ism” which led to the exodus of the 
Arab refugees. (See, for example, Jon 
Kimche’s Seven Fallen Pillars, partic 
ularly pages 217-218). But the mas 
sacre of Deir Yassin was not a solitary 
event. Count Bernadotte, the U.N 
mediator was assassinated in 
Israel, spoke also of the “destruction 
of villages without apparent military 
necessity” as a factor which contrib- 
uted to the exodus of the inhabitants 
of those villages. 
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In addition to his thesis that the 
Arab refugees were not in fact “refu 
gees” at all, but voluntary exiles, as 
it were, Mr. Orgel advances the corol 
lary thesis that the immigrants com 
ing into Israel since 1948 have been 
mostly “refugees.” He thereby ignores 
the universally-known fact that the 
world Zionist movement and the state 
of Israel have been constantly invit- 
ing, encouraging, inducing, organiz- 
ing and financing mass immigration 
of Jews into Israel—from all 
tries, including those in which Jews 


coun- 





enjoy freedom and equality—in pur- 
suance of a primary objective of Zion- 
ism and a fundamental nationalistic 
policy of Israel. 

At the time when Mr. Orgel was 
writing his article, Mr. Ben-Gurion 
was being widely quoted in the world 
press as saying: “There seems to be 
general agreement that a Jew can 
live in America, speak and read 
English, and bring up his children 
in American culture, and still call 
himself a Zionist. If that is Zionism, 
I want no part of it.” (Time, August 
26, 1957). This was a sequel to an 
announcement he had made six years 
earlier: “A Zionist must come to Is- 
rael himself as an immigrant. To- 
day's Zionists have not met their test.” 

Nor are the reasons for this desire, 
to bring into Israel as many immi- 
grants as possible, obscure. The Is- 
raeli premier candidly spells them 
out: “The survival and peace of 
Israel will be safeguarded by one 
thing and one thing alone—large- 
scale immigration. For this security, 
Israel requires an addition of at least 
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2,000,000 Jews in the coming period.” 
(New York Times, August 25, 1957). 
If this happens, will Mr. Orgel also 
call these new immigrants “refugees?” 
“Unlimited immigration” is not 
only a basic tenet of the Zionist faith 
and program, but also a fundamental 
principle of the nationalistic policy 
of the state of Israel—enshrined in 
its very “Proclamation of Indepen- 
dence” as well as in the “Law of the 
Return.” The voicing and the im- 
plementation of this policy are inde- 
pendent of the existence or non- 
existence of persecution of Jews out- 
side Israel, and are not necessarily 
related to the need, or lack of it, 
for a “haven of refuge’ for Jews. 

However effective it may be, for 
fund-raising purposes, to articulate 
this nationalistic policy in humani- 
tarian terms, responsible Zionist and 
Israeli leaders have nevertheless con- 
stantly enunciated it primarily with- 
in the framework of the Zionist ideol- 
ogy of national self-fulfillment, and 
within the political-military context 
of Israel's national interest and secur- 
ity. It is not by accident that the 
official label for this policy in the 
Zionist lexicon is the nationalistic 
phrase, “the ingathering of the 
exiles.” 

Examination of the policy of “un- 
limited immigration” cannot be ade- 
quate unless it brings up another 
concept, which is an equally essential 
element of Zionist ideology and long- 
range Israeli objectives—namely, Is- 
raeli territorial expansionism. 

Expansionism is not the wishful 
thought of a handful of extremists 
and terrorists. It is rather the firm 
purpose—albeit sparingly revealed 
and subtly articulated—of the Israeli 
regime as a whole; and it enjoys wide 
and growing mass-appeal among the 
rank-and-file. In the last elections, 
the parties which campaigned on the 


basis of a platform of candid expan- 
sionism almost doubled their parlia- 
mentary power, winning 38 of the 120 
seats of the Knesseth. Ben-Gurion has 
on several occasions written in the 
Government Yearbooks that the state 
currently occupies a mere fragment 
of its national homeland. The gov- 
ernment of Israel has officially pro- 
claimed that “the creation of the new 
state by no means derogates from the 
scope of historic Eretz Israel." (Gov- 
ernment Yearbook for 1955, p. 320). 


Arab fears of Israeli expansion, 
which are aroused by such declara- 
tions, and by the realization of the 
Arabs that the Zionist beachhead has 
actually expanded, qualitatively as 
well as quantitatively, since the ad- 
vent of the first Zionists into Pales- 
tine, are intensified and aggravated 
by the continued and accelerated 
implementation of the policy of “un- 
limited immigration,” with its poten- 
tial for creating demographic pres- 
sures that can be relieved only by 
territorial aggrandizement. 

Concrete fears of this nature can- 
not be allayed by such sweet invita- 
tions to “talk peace and dream of 
future prosperity” as adorn the 
speeches of Israeli leaders in inter- 
national circles—particularly since 
the very foundations for a peaceful 
settlement, as defined by the U.N. on 
scores of occasions, continue to be 
uncompromisingly rejected by Israel, 
and Israel’s position continues virtu- 
ally to be: We intend to hold and 
keep whatever we have taken; all we 
ask of the Arabs is to recognize the 
fait accompli and to accept and en- 
dorse the status quo, trusting in the 
meantime in our pledge that there 
will be no more fait accomplis in the 
future! 
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Time to Switch Our Focus 
In The Middle East 


by CHESTER BOWLES 


N old Gandhian leader, dressed in 

a home-spun dhoti, came to see 

me in New Delhi last winter. The 

purpose of his visit was soon made 

clear: he had come to complain about 
the Eisenhower Doctrine. 

“You Americans are a democratic 
and generous people,” he said. “But 
why do you assume that complex sit- 
uations that have been building up 
for generations can be solved by de- 
vious propaganda, alliances with feu- 
dal kings, and guns?” 

Like many Americans who have 
faced similar questioning from 
friendly foreigners, I felt uneasy and 
defensive. The grim realities of ten 
years of Cold War have indeed in- 
clined us toward a one-dimensional 
view of world affairs. Since the Kor- 
ean War we have increasingly come 
to adopt a black and white attitude 
of “you're either for us or against 
us” in judging foreign nations and 
leaders. 

In large measure this narrow, self- 
defeating approach has been 4 re- 
action to the dogma of the Commu- 
nists themselves. According to Stalin 
every man or nation who supported 
the U.S.S.R.--the “worker’s mother- 
land” and the “nucleus of the world 
revolution”—was “progressive.” Every- 
one who criticized the drab and ruth- 
less Soviet reality was “reactionary.” 

In resisting Stalin’s postwar im- 
perialism we took on, in this respect 
as in others, some of the very features 
we most opposed in our adversary. 
Presumably on the assumption that 
the present conflict will ultimately 
erupt into war we, too, have seemed 
to say that every man and nation 
must choose sides. The refusal to 
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form a military alliance and willy- 
nilly to support our views has even 
been described by many American 
leaders as “immoral.” 

Indeed we have become so pre- 
occupied with the immediate military 
problem of containing Communism 
that we have seemed to lose sight of 
our real aim of creating a healthy 
world community in which Commu- 
nism and indeed all forms of totali- 
tarianism would ultimately lose their 
appeal. We have too often over- 
looked the fact that an independent 
policy designed to build a solid eco- 
nomic and political base on which 
free institutions can develop soundly 
may in many areas prove to be a far 
more effective contribution to a 
peaceful world society than the sign- 
ing of a military alliance with us. 

But it is not only America among 
the non-Communist nations whose 
concepts have been too narrow. Many 
of the newly independent Asian na- 
tions have also failed to meet their 
responsibilities and opportunities. 

I agreed with my Indian friend 
that our policies had often been 
short-sighted. I also agreed that the 
only real way to fill a political vac- 
uum was the way Gandhi and Nehru 
sought to fill it in India: through the 
strength of the people themselves de- 
veloping steadily by their own parti- 
cipation in economic growth with 
justice. 





CHESTER BOWLES, former U.S. Ambas- 
sador to India, recently completed an 
extensive journey through Southeast 
Asia, the Middle East, Russia, and 
Europe. 2 





But still, I contended, a vacuum 
did exist in the Middle East. The 
Arab lands have been demoralized by 
foreign conquest and exploitation 
and by the long unresolved internal! 
contradictions of their feudal 
ties. The Arab-Israeli vicious circle 
has further decimated the potentiali- 
ties of these desert peoples. It was 
urgent that this weakness be but- 
tressed with democratic power before 
it invited in Communism or exploded 
in war. 


socie- 


With my Gandhian friend and in- 
deed with many other leaders of In 
dia I urged that free India, along 
with her neighbors in the Colombo 
Pact—Burma, Indonesia, Ceylon and 
Pakistan—should herself take the 
initiative in advancing and _press- 
ing for an over-all Middle Eastern 
settlement. “If you do not like the 
Eisenhower Doctrine,” I said, “you 
have a responsibility to present a 
practical alternative and work with 
us in the United Nations to secure a 
general settlement.” 


I am convinced that these five 
Asian powers could do much to bring 
out a program for peace between the 
Arab states and Israel and for the 
joint economic development of the 
region. Democratic India has vast 
prestige and influence throughout 
Asia and Africa, as well as the Mid 
dle East. If any non-Communist 
leader can still influence Nasser it 
is Nehru. Pakistan, the world’s larg 
est Muslim nation, has close connec 
tions with her allies in the Bagdad 
Pact—Iran, Iraq, and Turkey. 

Britain and France, which joined 
with Israel in the invasion of Egypt, 
can no longer play any part as medi- 
ators. We are suspect among the 
Arab people because of our wide 
spread oil interests and because we 
are thought to be the 
“World Zionism.” 

The Soviet Union with a powerful 
foothold in Egypt and fast-growing 
influence in Syria and Yemen will 
undoubtedly prefer to prolong the 
turmoil in the region if it can do 
so without undue risk. Yet right now 
Moscow faces many grave internal 
pressures. World opinion marshaled 
by independent Asian leaders might 
convince even the Kremlin that it 
would be expedient at least to accept 
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an over-all settlement along the fol- 
lowing lines: 


One—Recognition of Israel’s con- 
tinued right to existence, and a com- 
mitment by the U.N. to take action 
to repel any aggression against or by 
Israel. To assure an end to the ter- 
rorist raids into Israel and to guaran- 
tee the Arab states against any pos- 
sibility of Israeli expansion, a U.N. 
police force should be stationed on 
all of Israel's borders until peace and 
stability are fully assured. 

Such a force in being, with units 
contributed by the small or neutral 
nations, would help further to 
strengthen the U.N. as well as to én- 
crease the stability of the Middle 
East. Outside military intervention 
from any other source inevitably in- 
creases the tension, whatever its im- 
mediate political benefits may be. 
Israel and the Arab states should be 
asked to assign temporarily a strip 
of territory to make this U.N. polic- 
ing effective. 


Two—tThe settlement of the Arab 
refugees should be accepted not only 
as a regional but as a world respon- 
sibility with the highest priority. De- 
cent homes must be found for them 
with the opportunity to build secure 
futures with a full measure of dig- 
nity and justice. 

The Arab states as well as Israel 


must do their part to rescue these 
human beings from their hopeless- 
ness. As a practical matter there is 
now room for few of them in Israel, 
and indeed, few would be willing to 
live as a minority in a Jewish state: 
a token number, however, may be 
returned to their homes in Israel. 
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Israel has offered to share some part 
of the financial burden of the reset- 
tlement of the rest. 

The United States and other pow- 
ers must be prepared to offer gener- 
ous aid as part of a rational over-all 
program. The price of adequate set- 
tlement will be high, but small com- 
pared with the immeasurable cost of 
the festering sore of these refugee 
camps with their explosive political 
implications. 


Three—A much more imaginative 
effort must be made to switch the 
focus of the region from the bitter 
conflicts of today to the opportun- 
ities of tomorrow. The scars of the 
Arab-Israel conflict can be forgotten 
only when the sights of all are lifted 
to the economic development of the 
whole region. A United Nations Mid- 
dle East Development Authority, per- 
haps under the general direction of 
the World Bank, might be proposed 
by the Colombo nations to bring 
new life, abundance, and hope to all 
of the people of this potentially rich 
area. 

Israel has long been in the business 
of turning desert into gardens. Once 
such development becomes the main 
concern of the Arab peoples as well, 
much can be learned from Israel's 
example. 


The Development Authority might 











be financed in part by the sale of 
bonds, in part by direct government 
contribution, and in part by a levy 
on all oil shipped from the Middle 
East. Such a levy might do more than 
anything else to prevent further ex- 
propriation of foreign oil investments 
in the region. 


Since oil is the chief resource of 
the Middle East it is inevitable that 
the fast awakening people of this 
area should demand that it be used 
for their development as well as that 
of the West. This demand will in- 
crease rapidly as the people become 
more aware of their power and op- 
portunities. A moderate but fair levy 
on oil exports now might secure the 
continued flow of oil to Europe as 
no amount of guns could ever do 
later. It is likely that the refugee 
problem in the long run can be 
solved only within the framework of 
such a development program, with 
particular stress on water resources. 


Many Administration officials 
would agree in large measure that 
these three general proposals must 
ultimate!v form the basis of any work- 
abie Middle Eastern settlement. But 
they would argue that America is 
now doing everything within her 
power. They would point to the work 
of Eric Johnston to show that we are 
pressing for Arab-Israel cooperation 
in developing the Jordan River. They 
would say that behind the scenes 
we are constantly striving to persuade 
our Arab friends in Saudi Arabia, 
Jordan, Iraq, Iran, and Lebanon to 
come to terms with Israel. 

But are we really contributing all 
that we can to the peace and stability 
of this uneasy area? Or are we can- 
celing out our many constructive ef- 
forts by doing the very things that 
may make a real peace most difficult? 

Anyone who follows our official 
pronouncements in the press and tes- 
timony before Congressional commit- 
tees is aware that for some time our 
efforts in the Middle East have been 
heavily focussed on military matters, 
although the danger from Soviet 
armed aggression is far less than from 
internal conflicts and subversion. 

We and our Western allies are in- 
deed intervening in the region with 
military power on a major scale, and 
in a manner that inevitably awakens 
widespread, if not always open, dis- 
trust. Our fleet is used in the des- 
pised Nineteenth Century colonial 
pattern to demonstrate American 
power. American tanks and planes 
flow in huge quantities to Pakistan 
and to the Arab members of the Bag- 
dad Pact. In the Kipling tradition 
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our British ally bombs tribal groups 
in Muscat and Oman. The French 
continue up the dead end _ street 
of massive military repression in 
Algeria. 


And where does all this lead? 


First, it is leading to the steady de- 
terioration of our relations with In- 
dia which, with Japan, is by all odds 
the most powerful non-Communist 
force between the Aleutian Islands 
and Capetown. 


Ihe arming of Pakistan upsets the 
Indo-Pakistan balance of power, steps 
up the pace of the aimless and de- 
structive Indian-Pakistan arms race, 
causes India to divert more and more 
foreign exchange from its crucially 
important programs of development 
under the Second Five Year Plan to 
the purchase of equivalent military 
equipment, and thereby turns not 
only the most responsible Indian 
leaders, but to an increasing extent 
the Indian people, ever more bitterly 
against us. 

Thus, instead of increasing the sta- 
bility and security of the crucial 
South Asian area, our military-mind- 
ed policies, well intentioned though 
they are, have made it more and more 
difficult for India and Pakistan to 
get together to solve their own tragic 
differences and to provide joint lead- 
ership in bringing stability to the 
Middle East. 

Our official response to such crit- 
icism is to say we would cheerfully 
arm India to the teeth, too, as if the 
solution of the complex Indian-Pakis- 
tan conflict is to arm both sides with 
better and better weapons. 


Second, in the Middle East itself 
the arming of our friends inevitably 
challenges the Soviet Union to arm 
the Arab foes. The Arab motto— 
“The enemy of my enemy is my 
friend”——has many applications. The 
recent arrival of Soviet submarines 
in Egypt and the step-up in Soviet 
military aid to Syria and Yemen are 
among them. 

We can persuasively argue, of 
course, that our military intervention 
was an inevitable corollary of the 
earlier Soviet intervention. But the 
problem now is how to end the arms 
race before some irresponsible friend 
or foe lights the fuse that explodes 
into war. One thing is certain: There 
can be no peace in the Middle East 
as long as the world’s two greatest 
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Key areas in the Middle East struggle are shown 
above: (A) Syria where Soviet infivence is in- 
creasing greatly; (B) Arab nations looking to 
West; (C) Western access to Mideast’s oilfields; 
(D) pipelines, and (E) Suez Canal. 


military powers are competing with 
each other in building up rival mil 
itary organizations under leaders who 
are not known for their political 
stability. 


Third, in the Middle Eastern arms 
competition Israel seems recently to 
have been forgotten. But every Israeli 
knows that the Arab states receiving 
arms from America are far more in- 
terested in the eradication of Israel 
than in opposing an invasion by So- 
viet ground forces which, rightly or 
wrongly, few thoughtful observers in 
the Middle East, or indeed any- 
where else, consider even a remote 
possibility. 

The American-backed King of Jor- 
dan insists that if it had not been 
for the pro-Nasser or pro-Communist 
officers whom he dismissed he would 
have attacked Israel at the time of 
the Suez invasion. How can Israel 
count upon American influence to 
control the use of American arms in 
his or other Arab hands, when 
American influence is not even strong 
enough to prevent King Ibn Saud 
from disregarding Israel’s rights in 
the Gulf of Aqaba? Or even from tell- 
ing the American Army that it cannot 
include Jewish soldiers in our forces 
assigned to the air base in Saudi 


Arabia or allow Christian chaplains 
there to wear the insignia of the 
Cross? 

So Israel must arm 
arms we send to our Arab friends as 
match the arms Russia 
sends to Egypt and Syria. And thus 
this risky and aimless race continues, 
with essential economic development 
programs pushed aside, with Ameri 
can 
and 
aims seeming 
attainment. 


to match the 


well as to 


military costs rising needlessly, 
America’s genuinely peaceful 
ever further from 


No thoughtful person would sug- 
gest that we minimize the military 
requirements in the Middle East or 
anywhere else. The Eisenhower Dox 
trine spells out our intention of op- 
posing with full military power any 
overt Soviet military move into this 
area. This flat commitment is es 
sential to discourage any reckless ac 
tion on the part of the Kremlin, and 
indeed should be extended to the 
entire periphery of the Communist 
bloc. 

But our present military build-up 
of Arab nations which under no fore 
seeable circumstances could effective 
ly oppose a Soviet attack is another 
matter. Because, as almost everyone 
concerned believes, these arms are 
more likely to be used against neigh 
boring Arabs, Indians, or Afghans 
than against invading Russians, they 
are feeding the divisive forces which 
represent the principal threat to the 
stability of this area. 


What we should do, it seems to 
me, is to propose a moratorium on all 
arms shipments into the region. Such 
an agreement to ban further arms 
shipments by Western and Soviet 
powers could slow down or halt three 
or four local arms races at once. The 
Soviet Union would agree not to send 
any more arms to Egypt, Syria, 
Yemen, or Afghanistan. We would 
agree to send no more arms to Jor- 
dan, Lebanon, Iraq, Iran, Saudi 
Arabia, or Pakistan. (Turkey would 
presumably be excluded as a mem- 
ber of NATO whose security problem 
is tied in with Greece, Yugoslavia, 
and Bulgaria.) 

Such an agreement would give us 
a chance to offer substantial econom- 
ic development aid to benefit the 
people of this area in place of the 
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arms we are now sending. To avoid 
any charge of “American economic 
imperialism” we could offer such 
economic aid to a United Nations 
Regional Development Authority 
that would include Israel. Among 
other projects the authority might 
combine the harnessing of the Jordan 
witu the resettlement of the refugees. 

In the long run such a carrot will 
accomplish far more than any stick. 
It is quite possible that the present 
Arab leaders will at first refuse to 
cooperate. But their people eventu- 
ally will come to see what they are 
missing. In this situation the younger 
Arab leaders who come forward will 
find a ready made democratic, polit- 
ical issue that any hungry peasant 
or frustrated bazaar keeper can 
understand. 

As our emphasis switches from mil- 
itary competition to economic devel- 
opment we will begin to see how es- 
sential it is to encourage the Colombo 
Powers to take a more constructive 
role in this region. Here is a stand- 
ing challenge to the competence of 
American diplomacy. 

The Arab world would listen far 
more quickly to fellow Asians than 
to the various Western emissaries 


who have occupied the Middle East- 
ern stage so prominently in recent 
months. Moreover, only by creating 
a common position with the non- 
Middle Eastern Bandung powers can 
we muster a clear majority in the 
United Nations. 


However irritated our policy-mak- 
ers may become over Indian moraliz- 
ing, democratic India is the key. It 
is time they faced up to this hard 
fact and adopted the overdue policies 
which flow logically from it. 

By substituting constructive eco- 
nomic aid for guns the Indian-Pakis- 
tan balance of power could regain its 
equilibrium and the vital subconti- 
nent encouraged to turn its attention 
from conflict to growth. By offering 
India a long-term loan of sufficient 
size to assure the success of her Sec- 
ond Five Year Plan we could demon- 
strate to Asia and to Africa, too, that 
democratic procedure can compete 
effectively in economic growth with 
the best that Chinese Communism 
can offer. 


Would the Soviet Union accept a 
moratorium on arms in the Middle 
East? Obviously no one knows and 
the long talk I had with Khrushchev 
in Moscow last February offered no 
clue. But Shepilov, who was supposed 
to be the author of the more reckless 
aspects of Soviet intervention in the 
Middle East, has faded into the back- 
ground. With all the other problems 
on their minds the new Soviet lead- 
ership may have come to feel that it 
does not pay to play too recklessly 
with the fires of the Middle East. At 
least we lose nothing and indeed gain 
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much by publicly proposing that we 
all stop feeding the flames. 

In our concentration on the Mid- 
dle East we cannot afford to neglect 
the closely related problems of Arab 
North Africa. Tunisia, under Presi- 
dent Habuib Bourguiba is giving an 
example of how to “fill the vacuum” 
in Arab lands by the indigenous 
strength and creativeness of the 
people. 

Tunisia needs and deserves our full 
and enthusiastic aid. Its road up to 
full nationhood and democracy is 
long and hard, while the fruits for 
all of us from Tunisian success are 
important. Yet of the $135 million 
thus far allocated under the Eisen- 
hower Doctrine aid program only 
$3 million went to Tunisia. The lead 
ers of this hard-pressed new democ- 
racy may be forgiven if this leads 
them cynically to assume that if they 
had possessed a noisy Communist 
minority they would have received 
greater considerations. 

A strong, democratic Tunisia, 
Morocco, and Algeria would be a 
creative element for the whole region. 
To bring this about we must do 
everything in our power to persuade 
France to bring an end to the war 
in Algeria and to seek a new partner- 
ship with a free North Africa. 

In the United Nations we can no 
longer afford to duck this issue. Sen- 
ator Kennedy has simply and elo- 
quently stated our duty. If the State 
Department would for once look be- 
yond the urgencies of the hour to 
the needs of tomorrow, it would not 
jeopardize our future relationship 
with Africa and Asia for the sake of 
further compromise with the same 
French stubbornness which cost them 
and us so heavily in Indo-China. 

In all these cases the conflict be- 
tween the urgent and the important 
is complicated. But as Senator Hum- 
phrey so well put it on his return 
from the Middle East this summer, 
our policy has concerned itself too 
much with kings and oil and too little 
with people and water. 

The freedom, the peace and the 
prosperity of the people of the Mid- 
dle East, based on orderly political 
and economic growth, is our truly im- 
portant concern in the region. Only 
when our policies begin clearly to re- 
flect this fact will we succeed in re- 
gaining the position of respect and 
influence we once held there. 
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Witches’ Cauldron 


by NORMAN THOMAS 


I is easy to write eloquently of the 

Middle East: of its place, geo- 
graphically and historically, as a 
bridge between three continents, of 
its millenial history as a_ battle- 
ground of tribes and nations, of its 
ancient cultures, and of its unique 
distinction as the birthplace of three 
great religions. But I am now con- 
cerned with the Middle East as a kind 
of witches’ cauldron in which may be 
brewing World War III. 

A. A. Berle in his lucid and con- 
structive study of international rela- 
tions entitled Tides of Crisis gives 
the Middle East first place in the 
crises he discusses. James P. Warburg 
in a forthcoming book, Agenda for 
Action: Toward Peace Through Dis- 
engagement, argues for a simultane- 
ous and balanced neutralization or 
demilitarization of Central Europe 
and the Middle East by withdrawal 
of Russian and American troops and 
the refusal to arm prospective bel- 
ligerents. This, with the settlement of 
the Suez dispute and the establish- 
ment of a Middle East Development 
Authority, might bring assured peace 
and increasing prosperity to a region 
cursed with national quarrels, re- 
ligious hates, and competition for oil. 

But this will be possible only if the 
Arab-Israeli dispute can be progres- 
sively composed, boundaries fixed, 
refugees honorably resettled, and Is- 
rael economically integrated into the 
Middle Eastern family of nations in 
which her economic intelligence, 
skill, and devoted energy could play 
an immensely valuable role. Only so, 
Mr. Warburg says, “can Israel 
in time become a welcome out- 
post of progress, social justice, and 
democracy.” 

It is with this possibility of peace 
and cooperation between Israel and 
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her Arab neighbors that I am most 
concerned, although I am always 
mindful that had there been no Is- 
rael, Arab rivalries, the economic and 
political backwardness of much of 
the area, Soviet machinations, and 
the struggle for the rich oil reserves 
which underlie some of the poorest 
regions of the world would have pre- 
sented grave problems to the constitu- 
tion of a peaceful and cooperative 
society of nations. 


I cannot say that I am optimistic 
about any prompt acceptance of Mr. 
Warburg's plan for peace, with which 
I am in general agreement. Part of 
my discouragement arises from my 
personal experience with Israeli and 
Arab intransigence. Neither side nor 
most of its dedicated spokesmen will 
admit any justice in the other’s posi- 
tion. Since I have long functioned in 
controversial fields, I have become 
accustomed not only to honest and 
often friendly criticism, but to abuse, 
often unintelligent abuse, based on 
prejudiced misunderstanding of my 
position. Not for years have I re- 
ceived so much abuse as has been 
showered on me simply because | 
said that one basis of settlement in 
the Middle East must be the right of 
Arab refugees to repatriation, or— 
since repatriation of most of them 
had become impractical—compensa- 
tion, based on full recognition of 
their individual rights. This is my 
reason for discussing a grave problem 
in somewhat personal terms. 

Whatever might have been, the 
bases of settlement must now be Arab 
recognition that “Israel is here to 
stay” and an Israeli pledge against 
any attempt at military expansion of 
her borders; Arab reasonableness in 
adjusting boundaries, stopping raids, 
and cooperation in resettling refu- 


gees, with corresponding action by 
Israel. This includes full compensa- 
tion for refugees not repatriated. In 
paying such compensation the United 
States, which supported the estab- 
lishment of Israel as a homeland for 
Jews—made homeless mostly by 
Christian and Western intolerance 
should help. There is truth, but not 
the whole truth, in the Arab state- 
ment: “You Westerners and Chris 
tians, not we Moslems, made life in 
your countries intolerable for Jews 
through centuries of discrimination, 
climaxed by the crimes of Hitler. 
Now you expect us to pay in your 
stead by letting immigrant Jews set 
up their own state in lands our ances 
tors have continuously occupied for 
centuries. 

My own interest in this problem 
dates back to the Balfour Declaration 
in World War I which promised a 
“homeland” to the Jews in Pales 
tine. I was skeptical of the mixed mo 
tives behind this declaration; of its 
vagueness—did homeland mean a 
Jewish state?—and of its assertion of 
British right to dispose of lands peo 
pled for long centuries by Arabs. In 
general, like most socialists, includ 
ing at that time Jewish socialists, | 
did not think Zionism a_ political 
cure for anti-Semitism, or a desirable 
religious equivalent to Judaism 
(This is still the position on the 
political side of those valiant friends 
of democracy, the members of the 
Jewish Socialist Bund, and on the re- 
ligious side of the American Council 
of Judaism.) 

As time went on, I was of course 
impressed by the devotion and com- 
petence of the Jewish immigrants in 
their new homes in Palestine. In 
creasingly I came to admire my 
friend Judah Magnes’ spiritual Zion 
ism, and to share his hope that if 
Jews and Arabs in Palestine would 
agree to a bi-national state it might 
be a bridge to understanding between 
East and West and a source of bless- 
ing to all mankind. (Dr. Magnes was 
chancellor of the Hebrew University 
in Jerusalem. I had known and loved 
him as an outstanding religious and 
social leader in New York, about the 
time of World War 1.) 

Under Hitler the horrors of Naz- 
ism gave an urgent validity to the de 
sire for a place of refuge for Jews, 
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so many of whom had been perse- 
cuted wanderers on the face of the 
earth. Israel might be such a place. 
The war ended, Germany completely 
defeated. But Arabs and Jews could 
not or would not make common cause 
in Palestine. Dr. Magnes died 
broken-hearted because his bi-nation- 
al hope had been so emphatically 
rejected. 

In 1947 war-wearied Britain laid 
down her troublesome mandate over 
Palestine. The Jews were admirably 
organized to take over; the Arabs 
were not. The United Nations was 
young and its power small. Its solu- 
tion of the critical problem was par- 
tition of little Palestine. It is signifi- 
cant that on this the Soviet Union 
and the Unted States were then 
agreed. Some European nations were 
dubious, and the Asian nations were 
in opposition. In the part assigned 
to Israel there was a small majority 
of Jews who lived on land scrupu- 
lously purchased from Arab owners. 
But the Arabs still owned by far the 
larger part of the arable lands. 

In defiance of the U.N. decision, 
the young Arab states made war un- 
successfully against the dedicated, 
well organized Israeli. The war 
brought waves of panic flight of 
Palestinian Arabs whose misleaders 
had preached a return in triumph. 
But the great cause of flight was not 
hope for the future, so much as fear 
of the present. Israeli leaders prom- 
ised safety to those who would stay. 
Nevertheless, Jewish extremists, some 
of them never punished and today 
prominent in Israel, gave point to 
the panic by the massacre at Deir 
Yassin. Later Arab fear was main- 
tained and strengthened by the un- 
punished assassination of the U.N.’s 
mediator, Count Bernadotte, and by 
the experiences of the many Arabs 
who had remained in Israel. 


The U.N. through Ralph Bunche 
brought about an armistice which 
corresponded to the military lines. It 
enlarged the territory of Israel but 
the boundary was fantastic in that it 
corresponded to no rational lines, 
and divided villages from their farm- 
lands. From the armistice in 1949 to 
the present, neither the U.N. nor 
American pressure nor Arab and 
Jewish common sense has turned the 
armistice into a peace. From both 
sides of the unnatural boundaries 
have gone forth brutal raiding par- 
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ties with about equal blame, accord- 
ing to U.N. reports, falling on Arabs 
and Israeli. 

Security reasons, the Israeli gov- 
ernment says, compel it to impose re- 
strictions on the Arabs who remain 
in Israel which make them second 
class citizens, even although Israel has 
been able to offer them in some re- 
spects better economic and education- 
al conditions than in their past. Late- 
ly these restrictions have been some- 
what relaxed. The Israeli National- 
ity Act which automatically grants 
Jews, no matter where they live, cit- 
izenship in Israel, requires non-Jews 
and even native Palestinian Arabs to 
go through a kind of naturalization 
process before they are citizens. This 
double citizenship for Jews is danger- 
ous in its implication for Jews in 
other countries, and gives some sup- 
port to Arabs who argue that Israel 
will never be content until she has 
brought all Jews within her borders, 
which, of course, must be greatly en- 
larged in the process. 


After the armistice, the new state 
badly wanted Arab lands and houses 
for the influx of Jewish immigrants. 
It therefore never promised repatria- 
tion and return to their own lands 
and homes to Arabs who accept the 
government of the new state. It never 
promised Arabs compensation based 
on the recognition of their moral 
right to the very large proportion of 
Israeli land and property which had 
been taken from them. There were, 
indeed, partial offers of limited re- 
patriation and compensation. But 
always with strings attached. Both 
Israel and the Arab states have 
throughout treated the hundreds of 
thousands of Arab refugees as pawns 
in a desperate game of power politics. 
They have never made honest effort 


at reasonable resettlement of them 
anywhere. As for our United States, 
it has never treated Arab refugees as 
historically it has treated other refu- 
gees. For them there is no asylum 
here. It is even doubtful as I write 
whether the U.N. will continue, of 
course with American help, its in- 
adequate support of the refugee 
camps. It is one of the ironies which 
may yet prove to be one of the great 
tragedies of history that the happy 
resettlement of Jews has been attend- 
ed by the creation of an equal num- 
ber of displaced Arabs. 


I shall not dwell on Israel's war on 
Egypt. It had provocation because 
of the acts of Egyptian fedayeen. 
For this lamentable war both the 
United States and the United Nations 
shared some guilt, by reason of their 
failure to deal vigorously and com- 
petently with the tangled Middle 
Eastern problems, above all their 
failure to turn the armistice into a 
peace. I think it is true, however, 
that Egyptian fedayeen did not be- 
come a problem until after an Israeli 
attack on the Gaza strip which was 
strongly condemned by the U.N. com- 
mission. In a military sense Israel 
at war did better than her allies, 
Britain and France—how close was 
that de facto alliance I do not pre- 
sume to say. All three nations, in 
striking contrast to Russians in Hun- 
gary, heeded the U.N.’s command to 
cease fire and ultimately withdrew 
their troops—with nothing settled. 
President Eisenhower's stand at the 
crisis in support of the U.N. was 
right, whatever may have been our 
previous shortcomings of policy in 
the Near East. An improvised U.N. 
police force has shown some useful- 
ness. That may mean something good 
for the future of a stronger U.N. 


Since the failure of the invasion 
of Egypt, there have been minor 
crises. Much has been made of Rus- 
sian, or Communist, intervention and 
Russian aid to Egypt and Syria. To 
counteract Moscow, the Eisenhower 
Doctrine was promulgated, and 
Washington’s diplomacy has been 
rather successful in exploiting the 
jealousies between the Arab states 
and checkmating Nasser’s drive for 
a unified Arab League. The Egyp- 
tian president—really a dictator— 
is, however, operating the Suez Canal 
without international control, al- 
though he has admitted a right of 
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appeal to the World Court in case 
of complaint of injustice. (Let us not 
forget that Washington never of- 
fered the best solution of the prob- 
lem of canals and narrow waterways 
necessary to international commerce, 
which solution, of course, would have 
been international control of them 
all, including Panama.) Nasser 
wrongtully still excludes Israeli ship- 
ping from the canal on a technicality 
that the armistice was not a peace. 
He has, however, intimated a willing- 
ness to let the case go before the 
World Court and he has not yet used 
military force in the Gulf of Aqaba. 

As for the Soviet Union, as long as 
there is a Cold War, of course Mos- 
cow will fish in troubled waters and 
even try to keep them troubled. And 
we on our part will do our best to 
stop her. We ought to remember 
however, that the Middle East is far 
nearer to Russian territory than to 
us, and that Russia has as much moral 
right to be interested in what hap- 
pens to Middle Eastern oil as we 
have. We Americans are now obliged 
to play on Arab disunity. Yet the 
only hope for the Middle East is 
greater unity, unity strong enough to 
include Israel in a federation able to 


establish water, power, and petrole- 
um authorities for the good of the 
whole area. 


It was a great gain that the U.N., 


backed decisively by the United 
States, and doubtless aided by the 
Communist threat to put “volun- 
teers” into war on Egypt's side, was 
able to stop a war that might easily 
have kindled World War III and at 
the least would have turned the Arab 
world from Morocco to the Persian 
Gulf into one vast Algeria of guer- 
rilla war and sabotage against Israel 
and the West. 

But something much more positive 
must be done in the approach to 
peace. Not all the news, even while 
I have been working on this article, 
has been bad. Senator Hubert Hum- 
phrey reported conversations with 
Ben-Gurion on the one hand, and 
Nasser on the other, which implied 
some approach to reasonableness on 
the part of both. Ben-Gurion did 
not reject limited repatriation of 
Arabs and was willing to make com- 
pensation for land and other prop- 
erty occupied now for upwards of 
nine years by the Israeli without the 
payment of one cent to the refugees 
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in miserable camps. Later there were 
reports that unofficial talks in Italy 
might be paving the way for some 
new offer. Still later, these reports 
were denied. But perhaps they had 
some basis, since we are told that it 
was unofficial negotiation in Italy 
which prepared the way in 1954 for 
the release of the refugees’ bank ac- 
counts which had been blocked in 
Israeli banks. 

As for Nasser, it is not certain that 
he has altogether lost his interest in 


raising Egyptian living standards. It 
is probably his intense nationalism, 
rather than sympathy with Commu- 
nism, which makes him accept from 
Russia the same sort of military aid 
which we gave to the king of Saudi 
Arabia. (The latter’s “free” country 
has plenty of room in it for slaves 
as well as for the powerful Arabian- 
American oil company.) 

Back in 1953 Egypt's foreign min- 
ister Fawzi told me that Egypt did 
not want utterly to destroy Israel, but 
that it demanded the settlement of 
the Arab refugees somewhere—any- 
where—except in over-populated 
Egypt. As Senator Humphrey and 
others point out, there would be 
room for these refugees in foreign 
lands, notably Iraq and Jordan, if 
irrigation could be pushed. The fact 
that from among the refugees have 
been coming some of the chief mal- 
contents in Jordan may make its 
rulers and some of their Arab friends 
more favorable to a program of re- 
settlement. All the Arab states, how- 
ever, still persist in their mutually 
hurtful economic blockade against 
Israel. 

The very difficulties in the Mid- 
dle East are reasons why neither the 
United States nor the United Na- 
tions should give up positive and 
friendly pressure for settlement. 
Egyptian victims of Anglo-French 
bombing, Jewish refugees from 
Egypt, Palestinian-Arab refugees in 
their camps are all in a position to 


remind us that we have never ex 
tended aid to the Egyptians or offer 
of asylum to Arab or Jewish refugees 
to any such degree as we extended 
both aid and asylum to Hungarian 
refugees. The greater then is our re 
sponsibility to work for a settlement 
in the Middle East and to subsidize 
it, ourselves, in the interests of peace 
and justice. 

I cannot comment on 
velopments, good and bad, without 
referring to a comparatively small 
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item that greatly depressed me. It 
was a picture in the New York Times 
of armored cars from Israel rolling 
through the streets of Managua, 
Nicaragua. The text accompanying 
the picture reported the Nicaraguan 
government as saying that the 
represented $700,000 worth 
of surplus equipment bought from 
Israel’s defense ministry.” So it ap 
pears that little Israel and little 
Nicaragua, both on occasion recip- 
ients of American economic and mili- 
tary aid and suppliants for more, are 
able on the side to deal in weapons 
of death for which Nicaragua has no 
conceivable need except to threaten 
her neighbors—as she has done twice 
within recent months. Tanks from 
Jerusalem to Managua are scarcely 
a fulfillment of the vision of the 
prophet who foresaw the law of 
peace going forth from Zion to bless 
mankind. And this I say less in crit- 
icism of Israel or Nicaragua than of 
the monstrous arms which 
we all are caught. 

That, however, is another story. It 
is enough for this article that I should 
try to explain why I think that the 
truest friends of Israel or of the Arab 
States are those whose standards of 
justice and humanity transcend na 
tional boundaries, and who there 
fore plead for those rational agree 
ments which may make the Middle 
East a blessing rather than a threat 
to a world desperately in need of 
peace. 


cars 


“about 


race in 
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A Pattern for Peace in 
The Middle East 


by SENATOR HUBERT HUMPHREY 


HEN I returned from my trip to 

the Middle East last spring, I 
reported to my colleagues on the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee that 
the Middle East urgently needed a 
regional development agency. I felt 
that such an agency might work a 
revolution in this disturbed and dis- 
tressed area—a revolution which 
would strike a hard blow at the 
region’s worst enemy, poverty, and 
thus help to ward off the threat of 
Communism. Events in Syria during 
the last few months have again un- 
derlined this urgent necessity. 

Because the West lacks such an in- 
strument for cooperation and prog- 
ress, we have stood helplessly on the 
side lines, watching Syria arrange for 
large loans and other economic fav- 
ors, as well as the acquisition of 
weapons, from the Soviet Union. 

The Eisenhower Administration 
has not found an effective reply to 
Syria’s pro-Kremlin course. It is 
floundering in the search for a pos- 
itive and effective solution because it 
does not understand the needs and 
hopes of the peoples in the Middle 
East and is therefore unable to re- 
spond to them. 

Last spring, I wrote in my formal 
report: “To put it bluntly, our policy 
has concerned itself too much with 
kings and oil, too little with people 
and water.” It is because of this pre- 
occupation with monarchs and ma- 
terial wealth that the Administration 
has been unable to anticipate and 
avert the Syrian alignment with Mos- 
cow. Once more it has shown itself 
incapable of effective response. It re- 
sorts to inadequate and feeble ges- 
tures which may only make condi- 
tions worse. 

Communism 


cannot subvert or 
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dominate a healthy society. But the 
Middle East is not a healthy society. 
It suffers from economic and politi- 
cal ailments which have created im- 
balance and instability, and have 
rendered the region extremely vul- 
nerable to Communist penetration. 

These abnormalities can be listed: 


1. The terrible poverty of the 
great mass of peasants and workers, 
as contrasted with the enormous 
wealth of the landlords and kings. 

2. A similar disparity in wealth be- 
tween the oil producing states and 
the “have-not” states which lie be- 
tween the oil producers and their 
markets. 


8. The mass homelessness of the 
Palestinian Arabs. 


4. The inability of middle class 
and educated Arabs to find useful 
occupations and careers in a stagnant 
society. 

These four economic disabilities 
combine to make for political in- 
stability. 

Because economic independence 
lagged behind political advance, be- 
cause sovereignty in itself did not 
bring sustenance, representative de- 
mocracy and the political institutions 
cherished in Western society have 
failed to attract the Arab peoples. 
Governments have belonged to kings 
or military juntas, who have held 
power by repressive force, whipped 
up exaggerated nationalism, and in- 
cited the hungry and the dispossessed 
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to blame their misery on foreigners. 
There has been no lack of scape- 
goats—many of them with a legiti- 
mate share of responsibility. There 
were the retreating British and the 
French. We Americans have inherit- 
ed much of the enmity formerly di- 
rected at them. Last, but not least, 
there are the Israelis who have twice 
bested the Arabs in battle. 

In addition to poverty and politi- 
cal instability, the Middle East is tor- 
mented by intra-regional conflicts. 
There are the family feuds and in- 
terstate rivalries within the Arab 
world. Overshadowing these is the 
continuing war against Israel. 

These conflicts have led to a dis- 
astrous arms race, which is consum- 
ing the energies and impairing the 
development of both the Arab peo- 
ples and Israel. To this arms race 
both the United States and the Soviet 
Union are contributing recklessly. 

Finally, the region is desperately 
afraid of involvement in the Cold 
War. Thus, it suffers from two kinds 
of insecurity: the psychological in- 
security which arises from the frus- 
trations of environment; and the mil- 
itary insecurity which results from 
the proximity of powerful nations 
capable of swallowing up the entire 
area. 

Here, then, is a sick society afflict- 
ed with a whole complex of serious 
ailments: poverty, refugee homeless- 
ness, the Arab-Israel conflict, an arms 
race, and the direct threat of inva- 
sion. We must find answers to each 
of these problems, if we can. 


There is no easy way to make poor 
people richer, particularly if they 
live in barren countries. There are 
few areas in the world where people 
produce and earn as little as do the 
poverty-stricken masses in the Arab 
states. Even in the wealthy oil-pro- 
ducing areas the tremendous royal- 
ties are reserved for the rulers and 
little reaches the ruled. Here is a 
situation made to order for the 
Communists. 

The oil-producing countries are 
naturally aligned with the West be- 
cause we provide them a market. But 
the oil flows through the territory 
of the neighboring “have-not” coun- 
tries. Oil pipelines from Iraq and 
Saudi Arabia pass through Syria. Oil 
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tankers from Saudi Arabia and the 
Persian Gulf must go through the 
Suez Canal in Egyptian territory. The 
“have-not” nations receive a relative- 
ly modest sum for transit fees. The 
contrast in income is huge. No one 
has precise figures but it has been 
estimated that the 10 million people 
who live in Iraq, Saudi Arabia, and 
the Persian Gulf states have a total 
oil income of close to $1 billion a 
year. The “have-not” nations of the 
Arab world, with about 30 million 
people, take in only about $30 mil- 
lion. This disparity is exploited by 
Moscow, which has made headway 
in the Middle East because it under- 
stands that the greatest weakness in 
the area is the tremendous gulf be- 
tween the “haves” and the “have- 
nots.” The Soviet Union doesn’t need 
Middle East oil, but if it can exercise 
control over the flow of oil to Europe, 
it can shake the economies and un- 
dermine the defenses of the Conti- 
nent. Little wonder the Soviet Union 
has applied itself so assiduously to 
the courtship of Egypt and Syria. 

It isn’t necessary to use epithets to 
measure the current ideological tem- 
peratures in these countries. One 
doesn’t have to say that they have be- 
come satellites in order to assess the 
extent of the danger which has arisen 
because of their close association with 
Moscow. I am sure that both Syria 
and Egypt will stoutly deny that they 
are agents of the Kremlin. 

I did not reach Syria on my trip. 
But I did have a long talk with Col- 
onel Nasser in Cairo and from what 
I saw and heard, I am sure that Nas- 
ser is not a Communist. I am equally 
sure that he is unduly naive about 
the menace of Communism both in- 
side Egypt and in the entire Middle 
Eastern area. Like Syria, Egypt is 
prepared to align itself with the 
Soviet Union whenever it will serve 
temporary advantage. But apparent- 
ly neither country is aware of the fact 
that the Soviet Union may be using 
it rather than vice-versa. 

It may be too late to win these 
countries away from their present 
Soviet orientation. They may not be 
redeemable until they have learned 
the hard lessons of life with the 
Kremlin. Yet I for one still believe 
that the situation is redeemable, par- 
ticularly if we would use our influ- 
ence and capacity as well as the 
prestige of the U.N. to create the 
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Middle East Development Agency to 
which I have referred. 

Divided though the Middle East 
may be by the personal animosities 
and ambitions of rulers, and torn 
though it may be by the dissensions 
inherent in the East-West struggle, it 
may begin to prosper if it transforms 
itself into a working-cooperating- 
community. 

A Middle East Development 
Agency as I see it would consist of 
the nations of the region, and, in ad- 
dition, other nations which want to 
contribute their capital and skill. It 
could undertake and manage de- 
velopment projects itself. It could 
carry on scientific research, basic en- 
gineering surveys, draw up overall 
regional development plans, and pro- 





vide long term technical assistance. 
This instrument would be a means 
by which the wealthy oil states could 
help their neighbors and thus put 
oil revenue into productive uses 
which would benefit the entire 
area rather than pander to private 
pleasure. 

It could make the most of the re- 
gion’s precious water resources, work 
out a solution to the Arab refugee 
problem by promoting the Jordan 
River development plan, and help 
farmers settle on new land that would 
become available under other irriga- 
tion schemes involving the Tigris, the 
Euphrates, and the Nile. 

A regional agency is essential be- 
cause the major rivers, like the oil 
lines, cross state boundaries. One of 
the reasons why the Aswan Dam 
project could not go forward as orig- 
inally projected was the fact the wa- 


ters flow through several countries 
not just Egypt. 

Intra-regional conflicts and boy 
cotts now hamper free trade and im- 
pede the prospects of development 
throughout the Middle East. Were 
such an agency to be established, all 
nations could assist it. The young 
and sensitive sovereignties of the 
Middle East would not feel that they 
are deprived of their new independ- 
ence. Moreover, establishment of 
such an agency would be far more 
significant in repelling the current 
Communist offensive than the melo- 
dramatic flight of Globemasters and 
Boxcars carrying rifles and jeeps for 
the arms race. 

A Middle East Development Agen- 
cy would also be available to help 
work out a solution to the Arab refu- 
gee problem. We can no longer af- 
ford to temporize with the plight of 
these hapless people who live on bare 
subsistence levels in wretched camps 
maintained by the U.N., rootless, job 
less, disillusioned, and embittered. 
These refugee camps have become 
hotbeds of political intrigue, delib- 
erately fomented by Communists and 
anti-Western agitators. 

A dispassionate review of the his- 
tory of the Palestine conflict must 
lead to the observation that there 
would not have been a single refugee 
if the Arab states had accepted the 
U.N. partition resolution of 1947 and 
had agreed to the establishment of 
an independent Arab state as well 
as the state of Israel. Up to now Arab 
leaders have done little or nothing 
to assist their fellow Arabs in the 
refugee camps, lest they lose political 
leverage over Israel. 

Today the United States is increas- 
ingly blamed for the plight of these 
unfortunate refugees in an obvious 
effort to exonerate others from their 
own responsibility. Actually, Ameri- 
ca has done far more than anyone else 
to alleviate misery and has been most 
generous in offering to help both the 
Arab states and Israel to bring about 
refugee resettlement. But recrimina- 
tions over the past will not solve the 
problem. We need a new effort to 
bring about the resettlement of the 
Arab refugees in lands where there 
is room and opportunity for them. 
Nothing is more absurd and harm- 
ful to the refugees themselves than to 
continue to insist that Israel should 
repatriate a large number of immi- 
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grants whose whole indoctrination 
for the past ten years has been one 
of hatred for the Jewish state. 

Moreover, from my visit to the 
refugee camps, I am convinced that 
any large scale repatriation to Israel 
would be against the best interests of 
the Arab refugees themselves, Half 
of them are now under 15 years of 
age. This means that despite the pro- 
fessional Arab insistence on repatria- 
tion, half of the refugees have no 
roots in Palestine at all, and probably 
have little interest in going there. 
Israel should be prepared to take 
back a token number of Arab refu- 
gees—she already has close to 200,000 
Arabs within her borders—and to 
pay compensation for abandoned 
Arab lands. But the major hope for 
resettlement of any substantial num- 
ber lies in Iraq, which desperately 
needs people and which has the land 
and the water and the oil to feed 
them and to put them to work. Syria 
also has land available if she could 
be induced to recognize that the ref- 
ugees would be an asset. 
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But the most critical area is Jordan, 
where many of the refugees are now 
concentrated. They are a continuing 
threat to the stability of that country 
—a threat far more serious than the 
possibility of an attack by Syria. We 
have been aiding Jordan, but I be- 
lieve that we have been aiding Jordan 
in the wrong way. Shipments of arms, 
however dramatic and impressive 
and however they may please Jor- 
danian soldiers and officers, will not 
bring about the stability that Jordan 
needs, because arms do not solve the 
real problems. One of these is.to re- 
settle the refugees. 

Apart from those that can be 
moved to Iraq, there are some 200,- 
000 Palestinian Arabs who could be 
settled in the Jordan Valley if we 
could induce Jordan to go ahead with 
the imaginative Jordan Valley de- 
velopment proposal upon which Am- 
bassador Eric Johnston has labored 
so capably in recent years. Bear in 
mind that technical and engineering 
agreements for the sharing of the re- 
sources of the Jordan River were 
reached by Ambassador Johnston in 
his negotiations with both Israel and 
the Arab states. That agreement, un- 
fortunately, was vetoed at the last 
minute by Syria at a meeting of the 
Arab League in Cairo two years ago, 
when the Russians first began thei: 
arms shipments to Egypt. 

It is tragic waste to stand still. We 
know the problem and we know the 
solution. Only political expediency 
stands in the way. Instead of appro- 
priating large sums of money every 
other year to pay for relief which 
simply perpetuates the miserable 
status quo of the refugee camps, we 
should begin to insist on the resettle- 
ment of a large number of these ref- 
ugees in a logical and humane way. 
For this we need a new U.N. Good 
Offices Commission which could deal 
with this problem effectively. 


We have lived with the Arab-Israel 
conflict for so long that we have come 
to take it for granted. From my talks 
with both Israelis and Arabs I be- 
lieve there is not a single problem 
between them that could not be rec- 
onciled if the parties seriously sat 
down across the conference table in 
direct negotiations. The experience 
of U.N. mediator Ralph Bunche in 
negotiating the Armistice Agree- 
ments at Rhodes in 1949 demonstrat- 
ed that agreements can be reached, 


and that Israel and the Arab states 
can put their signatures to the same 
piece of paper. 

But in recent years the Adminis- 
tration has taken the position that 
we should not try to push the Arab 
states into negotiations for a settle- 
ment. We have bowed to the Arab 
position that the Arab states may 
continue to be belligerents and re- 
main openly and officially at war 
with Israel, despite their obligations 
under the U.N. Charter to settle their 
disputes peacefully. The Arab strat 
egy has always been clear. Conced 
ing that they could not defeat Israel 
in battle, they have felt that they 
might strangle Israel economically 
They have persisted in a boycott and 
a blockade and have refused any kind 
of negotiation. 

Unfortunately, the Arab states 
have come to believe that the present 
boundaries between them and Israel 
are temporary, and that if they hold 
out long enough they can secure ter- 
ritorial concessions. We ought to 
make it clear as a matter of basic 
policy that the 1949 U.N. armistice 
boundaries constitute inviolable po- 
litical boundaries, subject to change 
only by the joint agreement of the 
states concerned. If we can, at the 
same time, disabuse Arab leaders of 
the notion that they may some day 
pour hundreds of thousands of Arab 
refugees back into Israel, they may 
come to recognize that continued 
hostility to Israel is inimical to them 
as well as to world peace. 

Negotiations looking towards a 
peace settlement should be instituted 
as quickly as possible. The good of- 
fices of other Mediterranean nations 
might be useful—particularly Greece 
and Italy. 

Meanwhile we should try to main- 
tain the present calm on _Israel’s 
frontiers by continuing the life and 
functions of the U.N. Emergency 
Force. The UNEF has worked a rev- 
olution—in a way highly gratifying 
to every friend of the U.N. It is es- 
tablished on the Gaza strip. It has 
deterred the activities of the feday- 
een who used to cross the frontier 
to commit acts of sabotage and ter- 
ror. Another unit, stationed at 
Sharm-el-Sheikh on the Straits of Ti- 
ran, has guaranteed the international 
character of that waterway, and ships 
have been going through the Gulf 
of Aqaba linking Israel's expanding 
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port of Elath with the coast of East 
Africa and the Orient. As a result, 
the West has an alternative route 
across Israel which can by-pass the 
Suez Canal if and when it should 
become necessary to do so. 

Obviously, the UNEF has been a 
force for peace, and it would be 
tragic if it were dismantled or its ef- 
fectiveness impaired in any way dur- 
ing the present session of the U.N. I 
hope that all parties will accept a 
continuation of the UNEF in its 
present positions without disturb- 
ance and debate. If Egypt insists on 
the withdrawal of UNEF, then we 
may be in for a new round of con- 
flict in the Middle East. 

Naturally, when we see the Soviet 
Union pouring arms into the Mid- 
die East, we are tempted to demon- 
strate to our friends that we can do 
as well as the Kremlin. But is it real- 
ly in the best interests of the people 
of Jordan to rush rifles and guns 
and ammunition to their army? Is it 
in the best interests of the free world? 
Jordan is vulnerable to Syrian in- 
trigue because it lacks stability. We 
should be taking measures to stabi- 
lize the economy and the regime by 
removing the causes of instability: 
poverty, the homelessness of Arab 
refugees, and the failure to exploit 
properly what little resources there 
are. 

We should not be drawn into an 
arms race with the Soviet Union in 
the Middle East because the masters 
of the Kremlin have large amounts 
of surplus equipment, and_ they 
aren't particular where they put them 
since their purpose is disorder. They 
will dispose of these arms wherever 
they are best calculated to create ten- 
sion and conflict. 


We are in a far better position to 
compete with the Soviet Union in a 
program to furnish economic assist- 
ance and to stimulate economic de- 
velopment. As the wealthiest and 
most productive power in the world, 
we can win that kind of race, and, if 
we choose this weapon, we will be 
using our own resources to the best 
advantage. 

It is tragic to feel we have to keep 
shipping arms to the Arab states 
even from the standpoint of the 
Arabs themselves—because it diverts 
them from economic development 
and peace. Certainly, it is tragic too 
from the standpoint of Israel. I had 
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a long visit with Prime Minister Ben- 
Gurion during my journey. He is 
typical of his country. He is a man 
of courage, religion, intelligence, and 
determination, and he has a sense of 
humor. He expresses no fear of his 
neighbors, but he believes that Israel 
cannot realize her potential until 
there is peace. 


On the basis of the past record, 


there is no immediate danger that 
the arms we ship to the Arab coun- 
tries will be used against Israel to- 
morrow. But, if the Soviet Union 
keeps on sending arms into Egypt 
and Syria and if we continue to arm 
Jordan, Iraq, Lebanon, and Saudi 
Arabia, we are forcing Israel to put 
the brakes on its own spectacular 
development program and expend 
large sums to buy weapons. 

We must somehow halt this arms 
race. The situation is so dangerous 
in the Middle East that we should 
make an attempt to persuade the So- 
viet Union and other powers to join 
with us in a genuine arms embargo 
in this critical area. Even if we fail, 
we should not, as a consequence, feel 
that we are compelled to imitate the 
Soviet Union. If the Soviet Union 
persists in shipping arms to Egypt 
and Syria, these countries will be the 
victims and will pay a heavy price be- 
cause none of these underdeveloped 
states can minister to the economic 
meeds of their people and simul- 
taneously finance a military program. 

If we send no arms, would we then 
leave these countries defenseless? 
Would we be giving the Soviet Un- 
ion the green light for expansion? 
By no means. 

That leads me to my last point. I 
doubt greatly whether the arms we 
send to these countries would make 
an iota of difference in resisting ex- 
ternal aggression if that should come. 
The only effective deterrent to Com- 
munist aggression, and to the more 


immediate menace of subversion, is 
to reassure, in meaningful ways, all 
the countries of the Middle East that 
want to remain a part of the free 
world that we are determined to as 
sist them in resistance to Communism. 

What the Middle East needs is a 
firm security guarantee from our own 
country which will contain none of 
the ambiguities and semantic quali 
fications of the Eisenhower Doctrine 
Let the Russians understand that we 
mean business. We shall work for 
peace. But we shall fight to defend it, 
wherever it may be threatened. 

I talked to many Arabs on my 
journey and I am convinced that 
thoughtful Arabs are not impressed 
by the image of America which we 
have created by our past policy. If 
they fail to recognize the implica 
tions of the struggle between tyranny 
and freedom as we understand them, 
it is partly because we have failed to 
give them a true picture of Ameri 
ca’s greatness, its humanity, its un 
derstanding, its love of liberty. Too 
many people in the Middle East have 
come to think of America as a colos- 
sus, fighting desperately to maintain 
its position against international 
Communism, a giant on the defen- 
sive, using its resources not in con- 
structive programs for economic de- 
velopment and human betterment, 
but in the rental of advance military 
bases and the hiring of poorly paid 
foreign troops. This distorted image 
of America is one that we should 
seek to dispel by a constructive and 
progressive foreign policy which of- 
fers our friends food and fiber and 
a true partnership in democracy. 


We have far too long pursued a 
policy of drift and improvisation. We 


have alienated our friends and we 
have not retarded our enemies. It is 
later than we realize in the Middle 
East. If we are to maintain any in- 
fluence, if we are to hold our friends, 
and if we are to recapture the initia- 
tive and gain new friends, expanding 
the forces of freedom and mobilizing 
men and women everywhere in de- 
mocracy’s cause, we must formulate 
and implement a policy which truly 
comprehends the dimensions of our 
interests in the Middle East and re- 
sponds realistically to the needs and 
aspirations of the region's peoples. 
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Iraq Shows the Way 


by JACK MENDELSOHN 


HE blinding sunrise finds Bag- 

dad’s streets already clogged with 
cars, pedestrians, horses, donkeys, 
pushcarts, and bicycles. Through the 
city’s old center bulldozers have ruth- 
lessly cleared a freeway to drain off 
some of the frantic traffic, but in five 
years the population has doubled 
and numbers now a teeming million 
who swelter through summer temper- 
atures up to 123 degrees. For the first 
time in history the Tigris has been 
leashed by a dam that spills the over- 
flow into the desert, and the city is 
sprawling out beyond the dikes and 
mudflats. 

Hundreds upon hundreds of apart- 
ment houses and villas are rising to 
meet the housing needs of a growing, 
new, well-to-do middle class. A more 
ugly feature of the city’s hasty expan- 
sion are mushrooming shantytowns 
of incredible wretchedness. Signposts 
of the Twentieth Century West are 
everywhere to be seen, but they 
mingle incoherently with reminders 
that this is still the East: Arabs sitting 
in the street cafes with their hubbly- 
bubbly pipes, the countless minarets, 
the piercing prayer calls of the muez- 
zins, the insistent, nasalized music. 

A thousand years ago, Bagdad was 
the world’s most resplendent city. Its 
two million inhabitants lived at the 
hub of one of the most radiant em- 
pires history had ever known. What 
is now Iraq, with its five to six mil- 
lions, then supported more than 30 
millions on the strength of a vast 
irrigation system between the Tigris 
and the Euphrates. The Abbasid 
caliphs and princes drew on the en- 
tire known world for culture, cus- 
toms, and inventions. The high state 
of their civilization can be fully ap- 
preciated only when one contrasts the 
brilliance of Haroun al Rashid (of 
the Arabian Nights) with the cultural 
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barrenness of his famous western con- 
temporary, Charlemagne. Not until 
1258, decayed by internal corruption, 
did Bagdad disintegrate under the 
hammer blows of a nephew of the 
dreaded Genghis Khan. 

In the intervening 700 years the 
desert claimed much of Iraq’s farm 
land. The intricate network of irri- 
gation canals lies buried beneath the 
sand. The vast Mesopotamian plain 
fell into deep slumber, to be awak- 
ened only in recent years by the 
thumping of oil drills. 

A decade has elapsed since the 
Iraqis struck oil in large quantities, 
but under the stern guidance of 
strong man Nuri as-Said—the Pasha 
—a remarkable renaissance is under- 
way, the most remarkable in Arab 
life. The bulk of oil revenues, 70 per 
cent to be exact, is being used, not 
for political free-booting and inter- 
national adventuring, but on basic 
public works. Nuri’s resolve is to play 
technological leapfrog with the cen- 
turies and swiftly transform Iraq in- 
to a prosperous, self-respecting Twen- 
tieth Century country. Arabian 
Nights, new-style, are returning to 
Iraq. Energies, rare in such a sun- 
drugged land, are on the march. 

As fast as oil flows, the money 
flows into the account of the Iraq 
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Development Board, established in 
1950 to lift the country out of desti- 
tution by an “operation bootstrap.” 
Here is precisely the kind of self-help 
effort United Nations and United 
States experts have long advocated 
if the Arab world is ever to rescue 
itself from feudal backwardness and 
mass misery. Yet Iraq is unique 
among her Arab neighbors. Saudi 
Arabia also enjoys a gigantic oil rev- 
enue, but somehow King Saud 
never seems to have anything left 
over for public works and welfare. 
In Egypt, Gamal Abdel Nasser’s 
brave beginnings in economic reform 
were swallowed up in super-national- 
ist fevers and dreams of Pharaonic 
glory. Egypt’s leaders have momen- 
tous development plans—on paper. 
The Iraq Development Board is dig- 
ging dirt and changing the face of 
the country. 

Part of what makes Iraq different 
is the ominous consciousness of an 
all-too-close Soviet Union. Russian 
troops are less than 200 miles from 
the Kirkuk oil fields. The memory 
of Russia’s abortive move into Iran 
is fresh. Little else is needed to clinch 
Nuri’s argument that Iraq’s future 
wears a westward face, regardless of 
the vilification flowing from some 
of her “comrades” in the Arab 
League. In fact, the Cairo radio has 
been so extreme and violent in its 
attacks on Nuri and the Iraqi gov- 
ernment that local people have 
learned to laugh. A current and pop- 
ular punchline goes something like 
this: “We need to develop our brains 
or we may get to be like the 
Egyptians.” 


This glimmer of objectivity and 
humor is another significant factor in 
what makes Iraq different. One who 
travels in close sequence through sev- 
eral Arab countries is struck by the 
relative moderation and calmness of 
the atmosphere in Iraq. This applies 
even to the inflammable issue of 
Israel. Public statements reflect the 
conventional Arab hostility, but Iraq 
is the one place in the Arab world 
where lengthy discussions may take 
place without deteriorating inevita- 
bly into vitriolic diatribes against 
Zionism. Still more significant is the 
fact that an interviewer can raise the 
question of Israel with Iraqis with- 
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out risking an intemperate explosion. 
Foreign Ministry officials discuss the 
matter in measured tones. Iraqi 
leaders say privately but quite openly 
that Israel is there to stay. Some are 
willing to admit that they see long- 
run advantages in coming to terms 
with Israel. Plainly those who bear 
Iraq's official burdens give other 
matters a much higher priority than 
continuing the vendetta which has 
plagued the Middle East for a decade. 

Not to be overlooked is the tortu- 
ous but steady spread of pride into 
the villages where Iraq’s overwhelm- 
ingly peasant population lives. Most 
peasants have been downright skep- 
tical about the development pro- 
gram, believing that its ultimate re- 
sult would be the further enrich- 
ment of the already wealthy. Most 
observers now agree that skepticism 
is waning and some first real stirrings 
of pride are plainly evident. 

Nuri, in resisting petitions for im- 
mediate and drastic social reform, 
has consistently argued that true’ so- 
cial change could come about only 
as a result of the new sources of op- 
portunity and wealth created by the 
economic development program. His 
critics accuse him of a blatant disre- 


gard of human values in pushing in- 
dustrial projects at the expense of 
social welfare. His defenders point 
out that the early stages of the in- 
dustrial revolution in the West were 
much harder on human values than 


Iraq’s present experience. What 
Western nation in the Nineteenth 
Century, they ask, allocated 65 per 
cent of its normal budget to educa- 
tion and public welfare? In what oth- 
er “underdeveloped” country can you 
match Iraq’s present crash program 
to erect thousands of one-family 
homes with modern insulation and 
sanitation? 

New dams at Samarra and Ramadi 
now protect the entire Mesopotamian 
valley from ruinous floods. Near 
Nineveh’s gates a gleaming technical 
and agricultural training school 
has opened its doors. A few miles 
away, the nearly-dead city of Mosul 
is experiencing a dramatic  in- 
dustrial resurrection. In and around 
Sulaimaniya, the colorful Kurdish 
center, there is frenzied activity: a 
large, automated cement works, 
scores of workers’ homes, a cigarette 
factory, a middle class housing proj- 
ect, village sanitation and develop- 
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ment. Two high dams along the Ti- 
gris tributaries are nearing comple- 
tion, and with them will come thou- 
sands of acres of rich, irrigated farm 
land. Elsewhere there are gasoline 
and asphalt refineries. Work has al- 
ready begun on a second cement 
plant, a sugar refinery, and two 
great power stations totaling 85,000 
kilowatts. 

Until six years ago, Iraq was liter- 
ally a country without roads. Now 
there are more than 400 miles of 
highway with another 600 miles un- 
der construction. Three new bridges 
over the rivers are already in use, 
with nine more either under con- 
struction or on the drawing boards. 

As impressive as a recital of proj- 
ects is the faith in the country’s fu- 
ture that Nuri and his associates have 
communicated to Iraq's growing but 
still pitifully inadequate cadre of 
technicians, engineers, and adminis- 
trators. Visitors repeatedly hear the 
poignant expression of a will to see 
Iraq attain stature as a modern na- 
tion. “Please come back to Iraq in 
another five years,” one is told, “and 
the Iraq you see today will exist no 
longer.” As one American Point IV 
official expressed it: “The really sur- 
prising thing about these Iraqis is 


the amount rather than the lack of 
their social concern.” He had in mind 
the overwhelming handicaps under 
which any development program in 
the Arab world must function: the 
in-bred traditions of corruption and 
bribery, the normal tendency of of- 
ficials to practice nepotism, the mass 
inertia of grinding poverty and ig- 
norance, the subjugation of 80 to 90 
per cent of the peasants to a medie- 
val-minded caste of sheiks, money 
lenders, and landowners, the tense 
emotionalism and_ restlessness of 
young intellectuals whose lack of 
technical training deprives them of 
immediate participation in the de- 
velopment effort, the stubborn vil- 
lage distrust of all government, 
coupled with a nearly universal hos- 


tility toward taxation no matter what 
its benefits, and the built-in apathy 
of an encrusted civil service. These 
are the mountains Iraq's dedicated 
leaders must climb every day of their 
official lives. They are the same 
mountains that snapped the social 
nerve of Nasser’s revolution. In Iraq 
they create the conditions of a des 
perate race against the clock. 

From 1950 to 1955 the Develop- 
ment Board invested $548 million in 
Iraq’s economic underpinning. The 
budget for the current five year plan 
has been boosted to a whopping $1,- 
400 million. Typical appropriations 
are $242 million for roads and 
bridges, with special attention to 
roads that offer farmers better ac 
cess to markets; $45 million for 
schools, clinics, and hospitals; $11 
million for air and sea ports; $7 mil 
lion for sugar refineries; $50 million 
for power stations; $22 million for a 
fertilizer plant; $1 million for affores- 
tation. There is general agreement 
that translating the grand designs of 
the Development Board into accom- 
plished facts will involve drastic 
tremors in the feudal patterns of 
Iraq's life. Only the bravest of 
prophets would predict whether the 
vast revolution implied in the Devel- 


opment Board's plans can be carried 
out. without a violent overthrow of 
the country’s rural and_ urban 
oligarchy. 

But some hints of the program's 
effectiveness in “depth” can _ be 
gleaned from a place like Sulaimani- 
ya. Until recently, Iraq’s nearly 
one million Kurds were the country’s 
most obstreperous minority. Sulai 
maniya was a hot-bed of Communist 
intrigue and propaganda. Estimates 
five years ago were that half 
the population nursed Communist 
sympathies. It is now hard to find 
any evidence of such leanings. 
The reasons are everywhere ap 
parent. Sulaimaniya is one of the 
Middle East's most propserous cen 
ters. There is no unemployment. 
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Rows of new concrete houses dot 
the horizon. New industries are ris- 
ing almost daily from the open 
plains at the city’s northern end. No 
longer do Kurds feel estranged from 
a bland bureaucracy in far-away Bag- 
dad. Their educated and articulate 
leaders have been drawn into the 
government itself and occupy posts 
of decisive influence. 

Baffling to many observers, espe- 
cially those who have normal desires 
to see western democracy installed 
forthwith, is the realization that if 
lraq’s present leaders were to expose 
themselves to a truly free election, 
they would probably be soundly 
trounced. It becomes less baffling 
only as one burrows more deeply in- 
to the basic social climate in which 
Iraq’s builders must work. A remark 
of the shrewd Iragi Crown Prince, 
Abdul Ilah, speaks volumes. “I 
sometimes wish,” he said, “that I 
could just put all the people to sleep 
who want a different course for Iraq, 
and then wake them up five years 
from now to see what this country 
has become.” 

The development program is con- 
tinually menaced by that type of 
Arab nationalism that is all popular 
emotion without any real concern 
for the foundations. A surprising 
number of young Iraqi firebrands 
confess their yearning for a Nasser 
to replace the aging Nuri, whose phil- 
osophy is candidly one of ignoring 
popular emotions, repressing them 
when necessary, and working single- 
mindedly to build the bases of a 
mature and modern country. 

The bases are being built in one 
of the most inspiring and exciting 
spectacles to be seen in the Middle 


East. A people so recently bogged in 
fantastic misery, still very badly off, 
is being given a job to do and the 
first experience of a rising level of 


life. 
& 


There remains the puzzling prob- 
lem of Iraq’s future leadership. 
Nuri’s vigor has shadowed other per- 
sonalities. His father-image hovers 
over an excessively centralized gov- 
ernmental organization. There is 
hopeful evidence that he and his 
friends realize the need for moving 
toward a more modern and decen- 
tralized system that will encourage 
additional initiative and leadership. 
Among the young Iraqis whose tech- 
nical training has given them places 
of responsibility in the development 
program are many with mature con- 
cepts of Iraq’s political future. They 
buttress the country against the ex- 
tremism and emotionalism of some 
of their less-involved contemporaries. 
At present disenfranchised by Nuri’s 
Old Guard are some of Iraq’s ablest 
trained men, who form an illegal but 
responsible opposition. Many of these 
firmly believe that real democracy 
can be fostered in Iraq without bring- 
ing disaster to the development ef- 
fort. They hope that Iraq’s present 
hierarchy will accept the challenge 
of awakening constructive forces be- 
fore political frustration paves the 
way for an_ eventual extremist 
victory. 

The ultimate outcome hangs in the 
balance. One of the most decisive 
factors is the relative prestige of the 
United States and the Soviet Union. 
Our technical and economic assist- 
ance has earned respect in Iraq, but 
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the morale of American personnel 
suffers drastically from lack of un- 
derstanding and moral support back 
home. The recent slashing of foreign 
aid funds, and especially the debate 
surrounding it, ripped gaping holes 
in our reputation and in the self- 
respect of our overseas representa- 
tives. Our stupendous prosperity in 
the midst of world-wide poverty car- 
ries special responsibilities. When 
others see us cowering and fleeing 
from those responsibilities, the temp- 
tation is overpowering to look else- 
where for sympathy and support. 
Thus there are times when we our- 
selves become the Soviet Union's 
most effective public relations experts. 


We can, if we wish, learn a special 
kind of wisdom from what is hap- 
pening in Iraq and from what we 
have done to help it happen. It has 
been pointed out that in just one as- 
pect of the development program 
Iraq is trying to salvage as much land 
as was reclaimed in the United States 
between 1903 and 1950—-six million 
acres. The American program re- 
quired the combined talents of 6,000 
engineers. It doesn’t take a unique 
brand of humanitarianism to see that 
the Iraqi effort must depend for some 
time to come on foreign meteorolo- 
gists, hydrologists, soil experts, and 
irrigation engineers. Similar gener- 
alizations can be made for all phases 
of the development endeavor. The 
impact of so-called “foreign aid” is 
self-evident. 


Since the largest question mark 
over the Development Board's future 
is its social objective, there is special 
significance in the fact that much of 
our technical assistance in Iraq aims 
at speeding practical training in 
rural areas. We are providing teach- 
ers, community workers, public 
health instructors, and extension 
services in regions where new settlers 
on government land are making a 
pioneer start. As one sympathetic ob- 
server has pointed out, Iraq needs 
most of all to add the spirit of com- 
munity organization and planning, 
mutual cooperation and assistance, 
to its oil wealth and basic industrial 
development. In this respect perhaps 
more than any other, we can help 
foster a genuine miracle in the Arab 
world: the successful passage of an 
Arab people, in a few short years, 
from ancient destitution to modern 
prosperity. 
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A Proposal to the Russians 


by MILTON MAYER 


OST Americans mistrust the Rus- 

sian government, as, no doubt, 
most Russians mistrust the Ameri- 
can. In this booby-trapped terrain 
every pass is an impasse, every meet- 
ing a skirmish, every parley a fore- 
ordained failure. People who do not 
trust one another can co-exist only 
as long as one of them can not get 
the jump on the other; history 
and the common experience of 
mankind testify that the likelihood 
of mutual annihilation is an unre- 
liable deterrent. 


Even when one of the parties takes 
an overt step of an incontrovertibly 
peaceful character, the other is sure 
that there must be a joker some- 
where. If he can’t find it, he fabri- 
cates it; as when Stalin, "way back 
there, interpreted the Marshall Plan 
as American imperialism and Dulles, 
‘way up here, interpreted the cut- 
back of the Russian army as a de- 
vice for putting more workers in 
Russian atomic bomb factories. 

Where two parties regard each 
other as Jefferson regarded the gov- 
ernment of England—‘“the most cor- 
rupt and unprincipled on earth... 
incapable of honorable patronage or 
disinterested cooperation”—there are 
two common modes of maintaining 
peace between them, to wit, media- 
tion or arbitration by an intervening 
third party or combination of parties. 
The Colombo powers have not been 
able to persuade the two present 
behemoths to accept mediation, and, 
there being no bigger behemoth 
than either of them, nobody is able to 
compel them to submit to arbitration. 


But another, last narrow road to 
peace is open. One of the cold-war- 
ring parties can shake the mistrust 
of the other by demonstrating its 
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sincerity beyond the other’s power to 
conjure up a joker. Then the de- 
scending spiral is broken before it 
reaches the vortex of war; peace, 
however remote it is still, is once 
more possible. I have pondered this 
possibility for some time. I think I 
have hit upon the way. 

The American President has full 
and exclusive power over the testing 
of nuclear weapons and on June 6, 
1957, he said that “the authoritative 
document by which I act up to this 
minute” is the National Academy of 
Science report of exactly one year 
earlier on the radiation effects of nu- 
clear explosions. But the Academy 
report was already superannuated by 
new research (especially in leu- 
kemia), by the genetical concensus 
that all radiation is dangerous to 
posterity, and by the extrapolations 
of many physicists and biologists, in- 
cluding one of the authors of the 
Academy report. The “maximum 
permissible” dosage of 1956 was no 
longer permissible in 1957. 


Under mounting attack the Atomic 
Energy Commission resorted to shifty 
reassurances which did not reassure; 
the attack became massive and pan- 
icky as well as scholarly; the country 
was thoroughly confused and fairly 
well scared; and the tests continued. 


Nobody accepts the Academy re- 
port any more, including the Aca- 
demicians. Everybody thinks—and, 
for once, everybody may be right— 
that any more fallout is too much 
fallout. At the moment there is quiet. 
But American Public Opinion, last 
heard from when the Eighteenth 
Amendment was repealed, is trig- 
gered. It can be set off in a split sec- 
ond, with all the irresistible force of 
Public Opinion in a democracy, and 


the tests will stop. If the Russians 
want to stop the tests—as they say 
they do—they have only to demon- 
strate their sincerity by pulling the 
trigger of American Public Opinion 

Here’s how they do it. 

The Russians have some 10-mega- 
ton bombs—each with a megabang 
about 2,000 times bigger than the 
Hiroshima bomb’s. They exploded 
two such bombs (or bigger) in 1956, 
the year in which their Siberian 
tests raised the strontium content of 
the American soil by one-third. We 
have some, too, but, since the Bikini 
tests in 1954, the AEC has been afraid 
to test them on account of American 
Public Opinion. 

In the recent hearings before the 
Joint Congressional Committee on 
Atomic Energy, it developed that a 
group of five scientists (three of them 
AEC officials) calculated that once 
the stratosphere is saturated (some 
time within the next ten years, at the 
present supposed rate of testing), the 
maximum amount of bomb material 
that can be exploded without jeopar- 
dy to the entire race will be some 
where between two and ten megatons 
annually by all nations together. (The 
American tests of 1954 alone ex- 
ploded 30 megatons.) 


So here are the Russians with a 
stockpile of 10-megaton bombs (or 
bigger) and no place much to go. 

Now even the professors of inter 
national law do not profess that there 
is any international law against the 
selling—or giving away—of weapons. 
The United States does it every day 
and twice on Sunday; and so do the 
Russians, especially on Sunday. Nor 
is there any international law against 
shooting them off in international 
waters, as the Japanese fishermen 
discovered in 1954. 

If the Russians are sincere—if, | 
say—they can explode a 10-megaton 
bomb every week in the Pacific 
Ocean and raise the fallout rate until 
it approaches the “maximum per- 
missible” dosage of President Eisen- 
hower’s authoritative document. 
They can announce the explosions, 
and their size, in advance once a 
week. Within a few weeks the Ameri 
can people will be frenzied. 

But their frenzy will be directed 
against the Russians, and this would 
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not do at all, since it is peace, and 
not war, that we want. So the Rus- 
sians must not explode the bombs 
themselves. They must sell them to, 
say, India and let the Indians ex- 
plode them. Each week the Indians 
would announce in advance that 
they were exploding a 100-megaton 
bomb, and the frenzy of the Ameri- 
can people would smoke out the art- 
ful dodgers of the Atomic Energy 
Commission and compel them to talk 
about fallout instead of freedom. 
The President would have to read 
up-to-date documents. 

The Indians would be bland about 
the matter. They would say that they 
were testing for defense, just like 
the Russians and the Americans. 
They would be sorry if the fallout 
was approaching the permissible max- 
imum (and would pass it any week 
now), but their own people were as 
much menaced as anyone else; to be 
sure, their own people, with a low life 
expectancy, were, perhaps, not as 
much concerned with survival as 
some other, more fortunate people. 
They would (as they have throughout 
the cold war) be glad to buy from 
the Americans if the Americans 
would sell them bombs to test. 

The Indian ultimatum (couched as 
a desideratum) would be a promise 
to stop testing if everybody else would 
agree to stop testing. In the face of 
this national clamor the government 
would be helpless. It would have to 
stop testing. The minute the United 
States stopped, the Russian govern- 
ment would no longer be able to 
justify to their own people their own 
continuation of tests, because the 
Russian justification, like the Amer- 
ican, is bottomed on competitive 
necessity. We assume that the Eng- 
lish will do whatever we do. 

The Indians might boggle at the 
proposition {nd say it was blackmail. 
In that case the Russians could sell 
the bombs to a Latin American dic- 
tator, one every week, deliverable 
one at a time immediately after each 
explosion so that the dictator could 
not accumulate a_ stockpile and 
threaten the world. The United 
States would try to buy up the dicta- 
tor and threaten to overturn his gov- 
ernment if he did not cease and de- 
sist. At this point the dictator would 
have to take his chances, but that is 
the life of a dictator for you. 

The would, of 


dictator course, 
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have announced that he would stop 
testing in exchange for universal ces- 
sation plus fifty billion dollars pay- 
able to him in gold by any interested 
parties who might have that much 
gold in the sock. Fifty billion dollars 
is a bagatelle these days, and the 
American panic would instantly 
reach such proportions that the 
American government would have to 
pay. Pulling a Guatemala would be 
a melancholy stratagem, in any case, 
because. the Russians (whose turn it 
would now be to be bland) would 
offer to sell one 10-megatoner a week 
to any small peace-loving nation 
which wanted to test bombs for pur- 
poses of defense only. 

The Latin American dictator 
would not care if his own people 
were injured by the fallout, and if 
they made much of a fuss he could 
offer them each a dollar for tacos 
and keep the rest. Still, Latin Amer- 
ican dictators are always chancey, 
and there is no telling which way 
this one would jump. There would 
be no point in appealing to him 
on moral grounds, especially if it 
were Russia or America that was do- 
ing the appealing. 


All in all, the scheme, like all 
moral schemes, might be safest in 


American hands. Three Americans 
(the minimum required) could form 
the Eight-Nine-Ten Testing Corpor- 
ation, buy the bombs from the Rus- 
sians, pick them up at General De- 
livery, Bombay, sail them into the 
Pacific and let them blow, one a 
week. No American laws would be 
violated, including the Trading-with- 
the-Enemy Act, since the Corporation 
would not be importing the bombs 
into the United States and would, in- 
deed, be performing a patriotic serv- 
ice by reducing the Russian stock- 
pile. If Mr. Dulles complained that 
the fallout entered the United States, 
he would, in order to make a case, 
have to prove that the fallout was a 
clear and present danger to the 
American people, which, after all, 
is all that anyone ever wanted him 
to admit. 

I do not see what is wrong with 
this proposal, or how it would injure 
the Russians or, still less, the Amer- 
icans. There would be some complica- 
tions and some risks prior to cessa- 


tion, but complications and risks are 
better than the present certainty that, 
if the tests continue, our grand-chil- 
dren will resemble fried eggs and 
have to be brought up in the 
bathtub. 

The Ejight-Nine-Ten Testing Cor- 
poration would simply require, as the 
condition of its dissolution, that the 
bomb-testing nations stop testing 
bombs and jointly indemnify the 
Corporation for the cost of the bombs 
it had bought (plus postage). Mr. 
Dulles, putting his best foot in his 
mouth, would threaten to seize the 
passports of the members of the Cor- 
poration when they got home, and 
the returning heroes would receive 
the greatest ticker-tape ovation in 
history. 

I put my proposal to the Russians 
as a test of their sincerity. They can 
not reply by saying, “We'll do it if 
the Americans do it,” because it 
wouldn’t work that way; if the 
United States sold the bombs to 
India, the Latin American dictator, 
or the Eight-Nine-Ten Testing Cor- 
poration, with a view to creating an 
implacable frenzy among the Russian 
people, it wouldn’t work, because the 
Russians, unlike the Americans, are 
not much interested in survival; they 
are, after all, the inventors of Rus- 
sian roulette. The Americans are 
simply nutty about living—who 
wouldn’t be, if he were an Ameri- 
can?—and nothing less than crack- 
ers on the subject of health, cancer, 
leukemia, etc. They alone would rise 
to the occasion provided (via the In- 
dians, the Latin American dictator, 
or the Corporation) by the Russians. 
So only the Russians can do it. 

I have discussed this proposal pri- 
vately with one of the world’s great- 
est nuclear physicists. He thinks it’s 
a splendid idea, and he thinks that a 
nice, big, dirty 10-megaton bomb a 
week will do the job in six months 
or less. He thinks it ought to appeal 
to the Russians, whom he knows in- 
timately, and who, we must remem- 
ber, produced not only Dnieperoi but 
Dostoevski. 

My friend thinks, in terms of the 
Russian character, that his own 
scheme is even better than mine. He 
wants us to warn the Russians that 
if they take one more aggressive step, 
we will blow ourselves up. 

But he admits that mine is more 
realistic. 
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Priority of Value 


Dear Sirs: 


Here, gladly, is my contribution to help 
keep The Progressive going. I read your 
letter of appeal this morning, and I have 
dashed off the check and this note at once, 
lest in waiting I give time for all my best 
rationalizations on why I cannot give to 
come into play. 

We are all burdened with increasing ex- 
penses, and there is a limit to what one can 
give, yet this limit is far more flexible than 
we usually suppose, since it is set against 
each individual's priority of value. On my 
priority of value The Progressive ranks high. 
In short, I care about the kind of voice it 
sends into the great din of noise which 
passes for communication in our nation. 

When I consider how easily I lay out for 
cigarettes and drink, for other sundry items 
to gloss and dross my woefully un-Thor- 
eauvian existence, my conscience does a 
Mayer-wrench, and I am ashamed at how 
little the enclosed check is for. But I hope 
deeply that it helps you in your struggle. 
I will give again when you ask and 
in return I ask only what is probably super- 
fluous with you and all on the magazine, 
that you continue to grow in insight not in 
irony, in awareness more than in circulation, 
in compassion more than knowledge. 

Davin P. LEONARD 
Mount Holyoke College 
South Hadley, Mass. 


Blinded 


Dear Sirs: 


Again have I received the “save us” type 
of request for funds and must say I am tired 
of reading it, as surely by now you must be 
tired of sending it out to your gullible 
subscribers. 

When you publish a really creative article 
praising our great President who heroically 
kept us out of World War III last fall and 
winter, then your paper will gain stature. 
For surely Mr. Eisenhower risked his po- 
litical life to stop the aggressive Israclis 
who were willing to risk world war for their 
selfish ambition, according to many small 
nations and quite a few, over 70 in all, big 
ones. Yet we see no word of praise for such 
heroism. Why? Could it be you have people 
writing for your magazine who have more 
loyalty to other countries than this one? 

I have seen many references to helping 
refugees from Europe, but never about the 
similar plight of the Arab refugees who have 
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been treated as badly as were those of Ger- 
many, actually worse, for many refugees who 
fled Germany “for freedom” went to the 
Middle East to drive out and kill local in- 
habitants and take their homes. How about 
some righteous indignation for this group 
that has suffered for years? Or are your eyes 
so blinded by your “European-oriented” 
group that you can not see the plight of 
people in other areas? 

I will advise you to cancel my subscription 
and must say it is amazing that you find 
people who read your distorted “news.” 

Eva D. Kemp 
New York, N. Y. 


Enlightened Comment 


Dear Sirs: 

In sending my 1957 contribution I want to 
say that The Progressive fills a significant 
place in the intellectual life of America 
which cannot be measured by circulation or 
number of readers. As a medium for inde- 
pendent opinion and realistic interpretation 
of issues, it opens up avenues for comment 
and inquiry by those who have a broader- 
based reading audience. 


Examples, in the September issue, of open- 
ing up areas where enlightened comment is 
overdue are Stan Opotowsky’s scathing satire 
on American hypocrisy which uses subter- 
fuge instead of courage to save the movie 
industry from the nadir of propaganda- 
ridden mediocrity, and William Worthy’'s 
brilliantly written article on his experiences 
in China. Our old friends, Milton Mayer and 
Senator Neuberger, can always be depended 
on to inspire wonderment at the English 
language which can lead us, through such 
contrasting imagery, to the same philosophic 
values. 

JoserHine Goson 
Detroit, Mich. 


Khrushchev's Proposal 


Dear Sirs: 

It was my good fortune last summer to 
have a 28-day, 9,000-mile tour of the USS.R. 
in a party of 26 private American citizens. 
To our considerable surprise a two and a 
half hour interview with Khrushchev in the 
Kremlin came as a climax to this trip. 


In the course of the interview Khrushchev 
said: “I would sign an agreement to stop 
A- and H-bomb testing tomorrow—or today, 
if you like—and without conditions. And 
since there are small devices that could be 


exploded without detection from outside our 
borders, we are willing to have observers 
with equipment for detection inside our 
country.” 

Why do we not accept his proposal? 

An important factor in the passive attitude 
of the American public and officials toward 
the continued testing of atomic and hydro 
gen weapons is the issuing of reassuring 
statements by spokesmen of our Atomic En 
ergy Commission. 

Can we be attending principally to the 
sound of these statements? Take for example 
one contained in an Associated Press release 
August 29: “It takes about 1,000 times as 
much radiation as there is in fall-out to 
shorten the life of a mouse, a team of in 
vestigators for the Atomic Energy Commis 
sion reported today.” 

“As much radiation as there is in fall-out” 
is as silly an expression as as heavy as snow- 
fall or as powerful as electric current. There 
are varying amounts in all of these. (Some of 
us remember that one dose of fall-out at a 
distance of 800 miles from the blast was 
enough to kill a Japanese fisherman and to 
hospitalize 22 others for about a year.) 

The report goes on to say: “There are 
many possible errors in this calculation,” 
which is a veiled way of saying, “What we 
have just said is probably not true at all.” 

Consider the way that the Atomic Energy 
Commission spokesmen have worn thin the 
expression “At the present rate of testing.” 
Ihe rate has been constantly going up 

The rate of testing will inevitably increase 
as additional nations get super weapons 
This they will certainly do unless an inter 
national agreement is reached to stop these 
explosions. The longer this agreement is 
postponed, the more difficult it will be to 
get it, as power-mad rulers of countries 
about to have the bombs will not easily re 
linquish the opportunity of 
them. 

In 1951 and again in 1954 I spent more 
than a month in Japan. If the American 
public knew what doctors and scientists 
there told me and what an American atomic 
scientist friend of mine told me on two re 
cent visits I had with him in New York our 
citizens would certainly call upon our policy- 
making officials to issue a proposal to stop 
bomb-testing that is not over weighted with 
conditions. 


brandishing 


Is it not the ultimate blasphemy against 
our Creator and Sustainer to sow the seeds 
of cancer in the bones of little children 
including our own—and to reach into the 
well-springs of life to poison the heredity of 
future generations? 

As a mother and a grandmother I ask 
why do we not accept Khrushchev's proposal? 

Avice FRANKLIN Bryant 
Seattle, Wash. 


The Immature Personality 


Dear Sirs: 


Dr. John A. Schindler's article “What's 
Wrong with Women?” probably appeared in 
just the type of publication it should have 
—one in which a certain level of at least 
intellectual maturity on the part of its read 
ers can be assumed 

The trouble with such an approach to the 
subject of achieving happiness, it seems to 
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me, is just this: It is practically impossible 
for the people who need the advice most to 
realize that they are self-centered to the 
point of destructiveness. Deep in their hearts 
is the conviction that they have been hurt, 
that they have a right to be like a child, if 
you like, that it is up to someone else to 
offer the solution, make the first move. This 
is the tragedy of the immature personality, 
the almost impenetrable emotional wall that 
will not allow us to make use of the beauti- 
ful sense in such an article as this. 

Amy MAXEY 

Stow, Ohio 


Old Hat 


Dear Sirs: 

It was truly heartening to find in this 
September issue a whole article about women 
—even if for the reason that something is 
“the matter with” us and The Progressive 
has got worried about it. 

After several years of reading you, cover- 
to-cover, and never finding an article by a 
woman or even any reference to our exist- 
ence I was beginning to feel like the wife 
of a famous man who (I am told) read the 
manuscript of his autobiography to his wife. 
In a glow as he closed the pages he waited 
for her comment. To his surprise her face 
expressed bafflement. “Darling, you've had 
a wonderful life and told it so well but—” 
she said hesitantly—“didn’t you ever marry?” 

Now I don’t want to be captious, heaven 
forbid, about an article that puts us on The 
Progressive map. I wouldn't want to seem 
unappreciative of the genuine sympathy, the 
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thought, and the sincere effort at helpfulness 
that obviously went into this article. The 
trouble is, it’s old hat. Re-blocked, dressed 
up with a hand-painted band of the latest 
psychiatric design, even to the _ initials 
(“E.L.1.”). But vintage 1920 just the same. 

Certainly there’s a problem! Something is 
the matter with women. But no new ap- 
proach to the problem is possible as long as 
you phrase it that way. Because the same 
thing that’s the matter with women is 
what's the matter with men. It’s all the same 
virus. Differences in the degree of the malady 
and variation of symptoms are a matter of 
individuals irrespective of their sex. Statistics 
are tricky things, especially when they are 
compiled within a certain limited area and 
then applied to wide outer expanses. 

What's the matter with us humans? That's 
the real question and the one that may lead 
to the heart of the matter. 

Just incidentally—one extra-hoary bit out 
of Dr. Schindler's prescription-book really 
makes my hair stand on end. “A woman... 
should marry with the idea of being an 
active partner who is going to make a pre- 
sentable man out of her husband.” (My 
italics.) I can’t think of a surer way to wreck 
a marriage. 

Grace K. S. SmirH 
Providence, R. I. 


Unworthy 


Dear Sirs: 

In Dr. Schindler's article in your Septem- 
ber issue I found the following remark dis- 
turbing (emphasis is my own): 

“Such a new arrangement [the situation 
of “liberated homemaker” with which the 
American woman today is blessed] calls for 
more ability, as well as for more work—the 
ability for shrewd financing, better cooking, 
better housekeeping, more creative imagina- 
tion to maintain the high American standard 
of living in the matter of houses, meals, 
clothes, education, and recreation than any 
other marriage arrangement has ever re- 
quired before.” 

If this is as deep as the purpose behind 
it all goes, I feel it unworthy of Progressive, 
to say nothing of those who read it. 

KATHRYN Work 
Earlham College 
Richmond, Ind. 


Schindler's Brilliant Article 


Dear Sirs: 

Please accept my congratulations to you 
for publishing and to Dr. John A. Schindler 
for writing that brilliant article, “What's 
Wrong With Women.” 

I would appreciate your rushing me ten 
copies to loan to my patients. 

In the same September issue, I note with 
dismay a number of letters about Milton 
Mayer—dismay because apparently he is so 
misunderstood. Mr. Mayer is at once a hu- 
manist, a satirist, and a humorist. His near- 
est competitor is James Thurber. The 
difference is one of emphasis: Mr. Thurber 
is more interested in being funny, while Mr. 
Mayer’s preoccupation is with better social 
relationships. 

How can so facile a writer as Mr. Mayer 
be so misunderstood? Certainly, readers of 


The Progressive enjoy a high degree of 
ability in reading comprehension. Why can’t 
they see that Milton Mayer, like Socrates, is 
a gadfly, stinging all of us out of lethargic 
ease into greater action to help create a 
better and saner world? 

S. J. Perelman uses the technique of hu- 
morous satire and gets away with it. Can it 
be that Milton Mayer’s humor is not as ob- 
vious and that his satire is more biting? Of 
course, his thinking is much deeper than 
that of Thurber and Perelman, but that 
should not bother the readers of The Pro- 
gressive. I'd expect the readers of The Pro- 
gressive to demand that. 

Davin Haroip Fink, M.D. 
Monterey, Calif. 


Schindler's Understanding 
Dear Sirs: 

May I say how happy I was to see the 
article by Dr. John A. Schindler in your 
September number. To have such an under- 
standing article written by a man was most 
gratifying. I have been trying for years to 
put these ideas over with my men-folks but 
only met with deaf ears. Now the question 
comes to my mind—will the men read it? 
The article is worthy of your progressive 
tradition and will be heartening to all 
women. My copy is already getting worn 
out and there are so many I would like to 
give it to. 

These and many other fine articles are 
what make me want to keep The Progressive 
in the fight. God's blessing on you and your 
staff! 

Mrs. Erner F. Smrru 
W. Roxbury, Mass. 


Questions for Dr. Schindler 


Dear Sirs: 

Dr. Schindler's article on “What's Wrong 
with Women?” voices my contentions ex- 
plicitly. Being a woman and having gone 
through the mill of raising a large family, 
I appreciate his appraisal. Imagine a man 
admitting it to be the greatest of all possible 
achievements, and the most difficult in the 
bargain! 

I have always contended there should be 
some kind of special education for this dif- 
ficult work, yet most people think mother 
love will take care of it all. When I see a 
grossly ignorant young girl become a mother, 
I feel exasperated that she should be put in 
this position without the least idea of what 
she is up against. 

Now I would like very much if Dr. Schind- 
ler would tell us “what's wrong with men.” 
Being a pacifist, I feel they have botched up 
the whole world with their war preparations. 
It seems a great discredit to civilization that 
at this late stage of the game, we have not 
yet learned to live together without killing 
each other. 

I have another proposition to make to Dr. 
Schindler, whom I admire as a great phy- 
sician. Considering what medicine has done 
in conquering disease, is there no toxin that 
could be administered to human beings to 
deaden or lessen hate? To ask anyone to re- 
duce hate is a big order, but it is the great- 
est source of evil, and the nutrient of war 
as well. 

HELEN KERBER 
Linden, Mich. 
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hould die." 


Your magazine is faced with the most 
serious financial crisis in its history—its 
fate and future are in your hands. 


Several weeks ago, The Progressive 
launched a drive to raise $28,000—the 
amount the magazine must have to con- 
tinue publication during the coming 
year. The response to date has been en- 
couraging, but we are still a vital $7,000 
short of the goal. 


The Members of the non-profit foun- 
dation are contributing to the limit of 
their ability, but the goal will be reached 
only with your help. And that goal is 
survival of the magazine. 


Your contribution, however modest, 
will go a long way toward saving the 
very life of The Progressive. 


Join the army of readers 
who guard the life and inde- 
pendence of their magazine. 
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Praise for Dr. Schindler 


Dear Sirs: 

I think Dr. Schindler's article “What's 
Wrong with Women?” in the September issue 
is one of the best, if not the best, interpre- 
tations of the problems facing women today. 
He has given us some sensible suggestions 
that will help us to prevent self-destruction. 

Mrs. Ipe_tA BARRINGER 
Flint, Mich. 


Taxes and Religion 


Dear Sirs: 

A few months back, in your “Mood of 
America” section, you published a short 
piece of mine regarding the Fellowship of 
Humanity, an Oakland, Calif., organization 
whose religious tax exemption was being 
challenged because, since it did not insist on 
a belief in God, the state felt that it 
couldn't be religious. 

If there is anything that gets my hackles 
up, it’s the fairly common magazine practice 
of running a story on a pending issue and 
letting the matter drop, leaving the reader 
unadvised as to how it came out. Therefore, 
I hasten to report the district court of appeal 
of California ruled in favor of the Fellow 
ship, holding that “a religious organization 
need not advocate belief in a god or gods 
to receive property-tax exemption under the 
state constitution.” 

GENE MARINE 
San Francisco, Calif 


Challenging Call 


Dear Sirs: 

Congratulate us (and yourselves if you 
will) for keeping The Progressive coming to 
our house. When a family emergency forced 
us to cut expenses we dropped some of our 
most valued magazines: but not yours, best 
of its class in the United States. 

However, I have a critical question on 
editorial content. Ought not your brilliant 
searchlight on crucial issues have a counter- 
part to promote or at least inform on or 
ganizational activities aimed to meet them? 
You print forceful clarifying articles on the 
imminent danger of nuclear weapons: but 
not a line to promote the World Conference 
Against A and H Bombs and For Disarm 
ament held August 6-16 in Tokyo. If not 
The Progressive, who else could be expected 
to lend the sorely needed editorial hand? 

Yet the Tokyo Conference (though its 
final program was not all this sponsor could 
wish) was an _ indisputable partic 
ularly in bringing together well-balanced 
delegations from both “neutralist,” Com 
munist, and non-Communist countries. From 
the United States came Miss Gretchen Tut- 
hill representing the Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom; the Rev 
erend Homer Jack representing an ad hoc 
Committee Against Nuclear Weapons; and 
the Reverend Arthur Delamarter rep 
resenting The Michigan’ Fellowship of 
Reconciliation 

The Reverend Delamarter was the US 
representative on the International Prepar- 
Center, arriving early to help organize 
the Conference and set up the agenda. Here 
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and in private homes where he was enter 
tained, he had unusual opportunities to learn 
the Japanese viewpoint, especially on the 
basic purpose of the Conference: banning 
nuclear weapons and immediate halting of 
the bomb tests. 

Now back in the United States he is avail- 
able for speaking engagements. He has an 
intensely interesting story to tell, offering 
both colored pictures of Japanese life and a 
meaty address, “Japan and the World.” For 
dates and terms (not burdensome) write the 
Reverend Arthur Delamarter, Route 2, 
Clare, Mich. He is sponsored by the Mich- 
igan F.O.R. but has a challenging call to 
action for all who care for our country's 
welfare. 

ReseccaA SHELLEY 
Vice-Chairman 
Michigan F.O.R. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


Catching a Rabbit 


Dear Sirs: 

One way to catch 
noise like a turnip. 

Similarly, all an Arab chief of state has 
to do to fool our State Department is to 
make a noise like a Communist. The result, 
free arms for its fellow Arab nations from 
U.S. bases in Europe, to use, when the 
time comes, against Israel. 

The way this trick is working is es- 
pecially unfortunate in view of the fact that 
Israel and Turkey are our only dependable 
allies in the Near East. 

Joun I. DANnteL 

Pastor 

The Universalist-Unitarian Church 
Waterville, Me 
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End of Patience 


Dear Sirs: 

Little Rock has driven me to declare open 
season on friend and foe alike who counsels 
“patience” and “move slowly” against 
segregation 

People like me—not to mention our Negro 
citizens—have been patient for almost one 
hundred years, since the Civil War ended, 
waiting for constitutionally guaranteed equal 
opportunities for all to become fact instead 
of figment. 

It's way past time for the opposite num- 
ber of the Central High School mob to de- 
clare that we advocate, implacably, uncon- 
ditionally, any non-violent, legitimate word 
or deed that will hasten integration one iota 
anywhere—the sooner the better! 

Segregation is economically wasteful, po 
litically stupid, and morally evil, and now 
it is also illegal. By splitting hairs, one can 
make a specious case for tolerating the deep 
South's present lawlessness on the basis of 
political and social mores that have persisted. 
One can make no such case for the deep 
South on moral grounds. Therefore, we call 
upon the organized church either to have 
the grace to keep quiet altogether or to get 
out in the vanguard of this fight where it 
belongs 

The deep South does not really want “a 
little time to get used to the law.” The deep 
South has said “Never!"”, and that’s what it 
means. But that “never” has a hollow ring 


because in order to make it stick, the an 
archic South is going to have to out-shout, 
out-act, and out-live all the people (in ad 
dition to the Yankees) who have the good 
fortune, thank God, to live in communities 
where respect for law and order takes prece- 
dence over individual, personal prejudice 
and government is not surrendered, by de 
fault, to the irresponsible, bigoted, sub 
human rabble. 

Heven L. Kreicu 

Columbia, Mo 


Best Issue 


Dear Sirs: 

Congratulations on the best issue of The 
Progressive, the August number. Not 
was this your best issue, it was the best issue 
of any magazine I have ever read. The edi 
torial analysis of the recent Supreme Court 
decisions was classic. As a teacher I can ap 
preciate the quotation from Chief Justice 
Warren regarding divergent opinion. I in 
tend to copy this quotation, frame it, and 
hang it in my room. 

Haroitp C. Hopprinc 
Cleves, Ohio 


only 


Appeasing Franco 


Dear Sirs: 

During this year a number of Spanish sal 
diers and sailors, deciding that they had en 
dured enough of the kind of treatment meted 
out to the ordinary citizens of Spain, have 
escaped to Panama and Mexico, countries 
which do not recognize the Franco govern- 
ment. Some of them made their dash to free 
dom from ships anchored in San Diego 
Among these were five sailors who in June 
crossed to Tiajuana but had the misfortune 
of not making contact with those who had 
helped earlier refugees south to Mexico City, 
and who ended up in the Tiajuana jail 

After a series of complicated and dubious 
transactions involving the local Mexican im- 
migration authorities, U.S. Immigration and 
Naturalization, the bereaved Spanish cap 
tain, and the U.S. Navy, the five young men 
were deported from Mexico back to the 
United States, and would have been re 
turned, without legal aid or redress, to their 
ships, had it not been for the intervention 
of the American Civil Liberties Union and 
others who fallied to their defense as soon 
as the strange series of events was known 

Their case is now pending in the Circuit 
Court of Appeals and will probably go to 
the Supreme Court, inasmuch as the US 
government seems determined to appease 
Franco by giving him his pound of flesh and 
will probably carry the case farther if the 
boys win their first appeal 

The Mexican government has publicly an 
nounced that it will now welcome these five 
young men as political refugees, and this is 
all they want—to ‘be allowed to go to Mex- 
ico. They ask nothing of the United States 
but to be left alone, a small thing to ask in 
view of the asylum that we not only give 
but practically advertise to refugees from 
Iron Curtain countries. 

This is an appeal to readers of The Pro- 
gressive to assist in any way they can in 
upholding the traditional American belief 
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in political freedom. A letter to your Con- 
gressman asking that he support legislation 
to permit the five to go to Mexico in case 
the courts fail them, or to the government, 
either the Justice Department or the De- 
partment of State, asking that this unfair 
prosecution be stopped, will help greatly. 
If the five are returned to Spain they face, 

at best, execution; at worse, long confinement 
in tubercular prisons. 

Dwicut L. BoLincer 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


Causes of Failure 


Dear Sirs: 

Your correspondent, Theodore B. Dufur, 
whose letter was in the September issue, has 
no understanding of the pacifist point of 
view and little comprehension of the causes 
of our present “failure” in the international 
situation 

It is to say that there is “less 
hatred against the West in Germany and 
Japan than there is in India.” 

Naturally, as we American taxpayers have 
poured rehabilitation money into West Ger- 
many and Japan since their defeat, they are 
not hostile to us, although many individuals 
in both countries feel a hatred for our in 
sistence on their rearming. 

The friendly feelings towards England and 
India are noticed by everyone concerned 
Naturally, when India needs every penny 
for the projects to raise the condition of life 
for her people but, because of our arming 
Pakistan, is forced to use large sums for 
defensive arming, our action is not con- 
ducive to friendly feelings. But after all 
the United States is not the whole West. 

Far from being caused by our “failure to 
have an immediate showdown with Russia 

. . in 1945,” our fear of Russia resulting in 
hostile words and acts and our 
armed force, have been the 
our present failure. 

“Pacifist advice” was not followed. Paci- 
fists do not advocate disarmament and then 
going one’s way with no regard to building 
up a viable international organization. Paci- 
fists know one must work hard to find ways 
of co-operating in order to avoid war. “Ac- 
tual historic factors” prove over and over 
the futility of armed conflict, especially in 
modern warfare where nobody really wins 

Hecen S. Eaton 
Duxbury, Mass 
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The Root Evil 


Dear Sirs 

Bomb tests continue to spray their poison 
ous radioactive particles across the earth. It 
seems clear that the Administration's be 
littling the advice of many scientists and the 
many appeals from America and abroad, to 
stop the tests, together with the menacing 
war planes, indicate that irresponsible mil 
itarists are at the helm. 

If we are convinced that we have a better 
political and economic system than Com 
munism, let us demonstrate it by our ac 
tions. Let us lead in renouncing war. The 
threat of criminal violence neither contrib- 
utes to our safety nor to the containment of 
revolutionary movements 
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Bomb testing, warplane 
by the dominant powers, are manifestations 
of the root evil—militarism. May the church 
and the common people express their con 
victions at this critical 

Louts Osep RENNES 


Menlo Park, Calif 


maneuvers en 


time 


Mayer as Prophet 


Dear Sirs: 

Milton Mayer adds zest to The Progressive 
as does no other writer. We all line up for 
or against him, with, it seems, no in 
betweens. But now, out of the east 
the prize jack-ass. All he wants from Milton 
Mayer is his whole life. In a letter to The 
Progressive he states that, because Mr. Mayer 
does not “conform” he should “take a rest 
until he can become more adjusted.” In 
other words, make Milton Mayer into just 
“The Organization Man” and you've got 
him, with the rest of the fools, who have 
sold their “birthrights.” 

Underneath all his jests, Mr. Mayer is a 
very wise man. He knows what he is doing 
and why he must. To us, he is a prophet 

Mrs. CarLTon BrREHMER 
Sheboygan, Wis 


comes 


Mayer Too Devious 


Dear Sirs: 
Most people who read The Progressive ar¢ 
I believe, conscientious, earnest, dependable 
and probably in most cases are hardw 
people with plenty of responsibilities 
Mayer is too sarcastically devious for such a 
person to read after a busy day (and Sunday 
would be ruined by reading him). Please 
give bouquets to your other writers. I would 
not be without The 
Review, and the Christian Century 
Rutn N. FArRMAN 
Phelps, N. Y 
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Alec Smart Mayer 


Dear Sirs: 

In reply to 
August 
Adlai Stevensons, but only one Milton Maver 


Mrs 


Progressive 


Florence 
that 


Brown in the 
there were many 


I would like to say that that's fine with me 
Mayer is just one Alec Smart too many. 
GERTRUDE COLLISON 
East Canton, Ohio 


Mayer as Giant 


Dear Sirs: 

I have become alarmed from the number 
of letters attacking Milton Mayer and ending 
with the statement they are dropping their 
subscription. 

Are these people liberals? Sounds like the 
Nixon-McCarthy economic pressure. Fire this 
man, starve this liberal, or you will be 
hounded, boycotted, driven out of business 

Let me go on record as admiring Mayer 
for his outstanding liberalism, honesty, and 
individualism. I only wish I had the brains 
to be financially independent, or maybe it's 
just having the guts, and speak my mind as 


Maver does. Sure | disagree with the guy 
have his head in the 
giant in comparison to 
the numerous pygmics we have around 
he is angry with the world and other liberals 
may or may not be depending on their per 
sonality and disposition. I caught Frank 
Lloyd Wright on television and he ap 
peared to be a happy liberal. We don’t 
to be of one ilk 
I refer the above letter 
book, The Last Angry Man. Maybe they will 
get the idea. There are those who strive for 
personal fortune and to hell with the world 
Jacos Levin 
Chino, Calif 
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clouds but he is a 
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Mayer's Integrity 


Dear Sirs 

I have been reading The Progressive 
1917 and was Erie County, N. Y., secretary of 
the LaFollette Presidential Campaign Cor 
mittee in 1924 

I want to serve notice that should you ever 
yield to the handful of who want 
you to. discontinue Milton 
Mayer, you may discontinue my subscription 
forthwith 

Frankly I seldom 
sometimes he annoys me very much. How 
ever, I always admire his integrity and sin 
cerity. When your publication arrives month 
ly I am greeted, at supper-time, by my wife's 
comments on the Maver 
supper is forgotten until we 
cussed it 
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readers 
articles by 


agree with Mayer and 


article and 
have fully dis 
Maver 


you 


latest 


4 recent issue contained no 
article and we felt cheated. Don't 
let us down again 

Roserr A 
Buffalo, 


dare 


HOFFMAN 
N. ¥ 


‘They’ Do Read Mayer 


Dear Sirs: 


As in other times and places, I have eagerly 
turned to Heywood Broun’s pieces 
which were not of interest to me—so 
find myself reading Milton Maver's contri 
bution at once, whether or not I put T) 
Progressive down for a more convenient time 
to read all the rest of the articles 

Whether he is “good” or not 
important, but as Broun did, he ex 
And the 
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The God That Failed 


Tue New C ass, by Milovan Dijilas. 
Frederick A. Praeger. 214 pp. $3.95. 
Reviewed by 
Michael B. Petrovich 


HE GOD of Communism has 

failed for many. Those who have 
written of their disillusionment have 
been almost exclusively members of 
Communist Parties in the West. Most 
were writers and artists first and Com- 
munists second, and not very highly 
placed Communists at that. Their 
accounts have often been embarrass- 
ingly introspective and have told us 
more about tortured souls than about 
the Communist system. 


This book is different—and the 
difference makes it the most signifi- 
cant contribution yet made by a 
former Communist to an already vast 
literature. Milovan Djilas is the most 
important Communist to have de- 
fected from the Party in a country 
where the Party is in power. 

A Communist literally from child- 
hood, Djilas gave heart and soul and 
mind to the Yugoslav Communist 
movement—as well as one of the most 
incisive pens ever wielded by a Yugo- 
slav author. Djilas was an active 
guerrilla throughout the four-and-a- 
half years of struggle which brought 
Tito to power. After the war Djilas 
was a member of the seven-man Polit- 
bureau that ruled Yugoslavia with a 
too absolute to be dented by 
the trappings of constitutional gov- 
ernment. Djilas made and unmade 
men by telephone. His editorials in 
the Party press laid down the canons 
of political orthodoxy and literary 
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taste 


Then came the traumatic break in 
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1948 between the Yugoslav Commu- 
nist Party and Moscow. In defend- 
ing his Party, Djilas flung into the 
living Stalin’s teeth all those charges 
which more timorous Communists 
have since hung on the dead Stalin. 
It was undoubtedly in the throes of 
this criticism of Soviet abuses and in 
the exhilaration of a new freedom to 
smash Communist icons that Djilas 
inevitably came to grips with the 
same abuses in Communist Yugo- 
slavia. When he began to decry them 
as well, he was expelled from the 
Party in 1954 and subsequently jailed 
for hailing the Hungarian revolt as 
the beginning of the end of Commu- 
nism. Intellectually, Djilas was not 
fired; he quit. He no longer considers 
himself a Communist, not because he 
has lost his ideals, but precisely be- 
cause he was able to hang on to 
them despite the Communist Party. 


Djilas is not concerned here with 
his personal tragedy. His book is no 
vengeful denunciation of his erst- 
while comrades and present jailers; 
on the contrary, the few times he 
speaks about Yugoslavia at all, his 
tone is comparatively indulgent. 
What Dijilas offers is a dissection of 
Soviet-style Communism to support 
his principal thesis: that Communism 
bears within its womb the seeds of its 
own destruction. The cancer which 
will kill Communism is the new class 

tthe Party political bureaucracy. 
“This is a class whose power over 
men is the most complete known in 
history,” Djilas asserts. 

What went wrong? Former Com- 
munists are frequently timid on this 
point; Stalin has been a whipping- 
boy for everyone since the Twentieth 
Congress. Djilas is more fundamental; 
“Scientific Socialism” was unscientific 
to begin with. Not only does Djilas 
say that “Marx was inaccurate” but, 


horror of horrors, that “Lenin erred”’ 
and that “Stalin was the lawful al- 
though wicked offspring of Lenin and 
the revolution.” 


The Communist Revolution was a 
misshapen monster from the start, 
Djilas argues. It succeeded not in 
the industrially advanced countries, 
as Marx predicted it would, but in 
the backward peasant areas. Unlike 
previous revolutions, it did not come 
as the result of new economic and 
social relationships; the Communists 
have had to create their own, by 
force. Whereas previous  revolu- 
tions dropped forcible methods after 
achieving success, the Communist 
Revolution cannot afford this because 
its position is basically false. Finally, 
once having achieved victory, past 
revolutions have been able to shake 
off the illusions and unrealizable 
ideals which gave them impetus; 
Communism, however, cannot adjust 
to reality but persists in its illusions 
and makes them permanent even 
though “the Communist revolution 
cannot attain a single one of the 
ideals named as its motivating force.” 
Instead of industrialivation leading 
to Communism, Cominunism has led 
to industrialization in under-devel- 
oped areas, and it is precisely this 
topsy-turvy achievement which gives 
it what strength it has. But it is not 
enough. The Communists are achiev- 
ing industrialization, with great waste 
and at a terrible price, but they can- 
not possibly fulfill the real promise 
of Communism, and this fact they 
dare not acknowledge. 


Meanwhile, in attempting to estab- 
lish a classless society, the Commu- 
nists have in fact created a new class 
—the Party political bureaucracy. 
No previous despotism is as complete 
as that which marks this new class 
because it is above government and 
law and exercises an absolute control 
over the whole of society. It is here 
that Djilas makes an original theoreti- 
cal contribution. “As defined by 
Roman law,” he notes, “property con- 
stitutes the use, enjoyment, and dis- 
position of material goods. The Com- 
munist political bureaucracy uses, 
enjoys, and disposes of nationalized 
property.” Hence the Party leader- 
ship is really the most limited and 
powerful propertied interest group in 
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all history. “To divest Communists 
of their ownership rights,” states 
Djilas, “would be to abolish them as 
a class.” Precisely because they are 
usurpers, the new class must maintain 
its own unity and power, and it does 
so by drawing on its very victims for 
recruits. “It has always been the 
fate of slaves to provide for their 
masters the most clever and gifted 
representatives.” 

Yet this too shall pass—of this 
Djilas is certain. No system which is 
not based on reality can endure. 
Meanwhile, the more crumbs the 
oligarchy throws to the masses, the 
more the masses will demand. As 
time goes on, “the ruling class will 
no longer be able to justify even to 
itself that the end justifies the means.” 
In being forced by public opinion to 
condemn Stalin’s methods, his succes- 
sors have struck themselves a death 
blow. “The class has begun to split 
up into fractions,” Djilas writes. “At 
the top everything is peaceful and 
smooth, but below the top, in the 
depths, and even in its ranks, new 
thoughts, new ideas, are bubbling 
and future storms are brewing.” 


Will “national Communism” of the 
Tito or Gomulka type save Commu- 
nism? This Yugoslav’s verdict is: no. 
“National Communism per se is con- 
tradictory In reality, national 
Communism is Communism in de- 
cline.” The dilemma which Djilas 
sees facing Communists is this: If they 
change over to national Communism, 
they risk losing their nature; if they 
refuse, they risk losing their follow- 
ers. In either case they are doomed. 
Nor does Djilas think that national 
Communism is a bridge to what he 
believes is the answer—Social De- 
mocracy. “Today Social Democracy 
and Communism are not only two 
movements,” he declares, “but two 
worlds.” 


Djilas’ ultimate hope is that the 
school of hard knocks will force Com- 
munists to give up the obsolete dog- 
ma which incites them to senseless 
actions. “Certainly,” he concludes, 
“if the Communists interpreted the 
world realistically, they might lose, 
but they would gain as human be- 
ings, as part of the human race. In 
any case, the world will change and 
will go in the direction in which it 
has been moving and must go on— 
toward greater unity, progress, and 
freedom. The power of reality and 
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the power of life have always been 
stronger than any kind of brutal force 
and more real than any theory.” 
How Djilas got his manuscript out 
of Yugoslavia is his secret. He gave 
orders that it was to be published 
even though he might be in jail and 
could expect further punishment. 
The expectation was warranted. Dji- 
las’ sentence at hard labor has re- 
cently been drastically increased by 
a Yugoslav court as a result of the 
book. Yet in a sense which must be 
of paramount importance to a man 
like Djilas, he has conquered. “In 
the Communist system,” he writes, 
“no one is independent, neither those 
at the top nor the leader himself.” 
In having rid himself of Communism, 
Djilas enjoys a new freedom which his 
enslaved jailers cannot take from him. 


Measuring Bias 


SLANTED News, by Arthur Edward 
Rowse. Beacon Press. 139 pp. $3.95. 


Reviewed by 
Robert Lasch 


BOSTON copyreader has settled 
two arguments with this slender 
volume: (1) Can bias in the news 
columns be fairly evaluated? (2) Were 
most newspapers biased in their han- 
dling of 1952 Presidential campaign 
news? Rowse, simply by turning in a 
competent job of impartial, profes- 
sional analysis, leaves no doubt that 
the answer in both cases is “Yes.” 
The book is effective largely be- 
cause its scope is so limited. Rowse 
takes one political news story—the 
revelation of Richard M. Nixon's 
$16,000 gift fund and of Adlai Steven- 
son’s use of campaign contributions 
to help pay salaries of key Illinois 
officials—and patiently explores how 
31 leading newspapers handled it. 
Avoiding entanglement in the futile 
effort to measure bias by column 
inches, he arrives at a separate judg- 
ment for each newspaper by looking 
at the size, location, and tone of head- 
lines, the emphasis and color of news 
stories, comparison with other news, 
and so on. 


Subjective elements inevitably en- 
ter into these judgments, but Rowse 
has no need to apologize for them. 
As an experienced newspaperman on 


the staff of the Boston Traveler, he 
knows straight news when he sees it 


and slanted news when he sees it. 
One may quarrel with some of his 
opinions, but in general he is far 
more accurate in spotting bias than 
would be a purely objective formula 
based on measuring column inches 
and type sizes. 

Rowse concludes that, judged by the 
handling of the Nixon story, virtually 
all the papers he examined, Repub 
lican and Democratic, showed some 
favoritism according to their political 
affiliation. He excepts only the New 
York His data, however, 
shows that a number of other news 
papers acquitted themselves reason 
ably well. The great value of his 
analytical method is that it brings 
out varying degrees of and 
newspapers do vary from each other 
as do individuals. 


Times. 


bias 


If any other generalization may be 
drawn from this book, perhaps it is 
that those newspapers which depart 
farthest trom tair political coverage 
are those whose publishers proclaim 
their virtue most unctuously. 

The Philadelphia IJ/nquirer sur 
veyed itself aiter the 1952 campaign 
and, on the basis of column inches 
devoted to Democrats and Republi 
cans, announced that it had covered 
the news “fully and impartially.” Yet 
its handling of the Nixon fund story, 
Rowse finds, was somewhat less than 
impartial. The Los Angeles Times, 
whose slogan is “All the News All the 
Time,” did not put the Nixon story 
on its front page until it was a raging 
controversy three days old. The De 
troit Free Press proclaims pride in its 
“long record of unbiased coverage ol 
the news,” but Rowse shows how it 
slanted the Nixon story to benefit the 
Republicans. 


here is general agreement that 
campaign coverage was fairer in 1956 
than in 1952—because, some cynics 
feel, Eisenhower's second election was 
early in the bag. Yet leading editors 
and publishers fought like tigers to 
prevent a thorough study of cam- 
paign news being set up for that elec 
tion. One of their main arguments 
was that bias could not be measured 
Rowse has now demonstrated that 
bias nevertheless can be identified and 
evaluated. His methods might well 
form the basis for a systematic study 
of 1960 performance if anybody wants 
to establish one without newspaper 
support—for certainly it can't be 
done with newspaper support. 





New Fiction 


by E. Nelson Hayes 
| "yoy too long now, John Jay Chap- 


man has been thought.of as a 
major eccentric and a minor critic. 
That judgment needs to be reversed, 
and the publication of his Selected 
Writings (Farrar, Straus and Cudahy. 
294 pp. $5), with a scholarly, sympa- 
thetic introduction by Jacques Bar- 
zun, may well interchange the adjec- 
tives for many readers. Here is the 
complete text of Chapman's subjec- 
tive, informal, yet most perceptive 
study of William Lloyd Garrison, as 
well as his sensitive, thoughtful ap- 
preciations of Emerson, Whitman, 
William James, and others, two saint- 
ly essays on the Negro question—“the 
struggle between Good and Evil”— 
and another on the commercialization 
of American society. 

Barzun sees Chapman as a critic of 
culture who, “born in the wrong 
time and the wrong class and with 
the wrong income,” wrote truths for 
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posterity rather than platitudes for 
his contemporaries. In his essay on 
James, Chapman notes, and this 
might well be a summation of his 
own career, “he looked freshly at life, 
and read books freshly.” Elsewhere, 
he declared with a curt frankness 
shocking to our jesting Pilates, that 
“we desire truth. It is the only thing 
we desire.” And in the volume we 
see in exercise the freely inquiring, 
freely creating intellect, which is the 
distinguishing mark of his writing. 

How often Chapman went to the 
heart of truth! As I read the scores 
of books sent me yearly, I often think 
of his comment that “the second-rate 
quality of our letters and verse is due 
to . . . commercial interest. Intellec- 
tual integrity is undermined.” 


That commercialism is epitomized 
in the fiction of Ayn Rand. Nearly 
fifteen years ago, she published what 
one reviewer termed the literary “‘cur- 
iosity of the year,” The Fountatn- 
head, By turns lyric and dramatic in 
its story of an architect who to many 
seemed to resemble Frank Lloyd 
Wright, this novel of ideas was a pas- 
sionate argument for the Nietzschean 
concept of the moral superiority of 
genius. 

Now Miss Rand has given birth to 
an even vaster, more lyric, more dra- 
matic myth in which she explores the 
wider application of the ideas she 
first expressed in The Fountainhead. 
In the process she makes evident the 
gross selfishness, the corrupt commer- 
cialism, the illogical “logic,” the un- 
scientific “materialism” of her think- 
ing. If I here speak out loud and 
at length against the book, Atlas 
Shrugged (Random House. 1168 pp. 
$6.95), it is because she courts such 
frankness, and because the popularity 
of the novel will be evidence of a 
great illness among its admirers. 


First, however, one must give Miss 
Rand her due. Through nearly 1200 
pages, she keeps the fascinated atten- 
tion of her readers; there is not a 
single dull page. As she unfolds the 
Gothic tale of a man who deliberately 
withdraws the best minds and talents 
from industry, in protest against 
their enslavement to the mass of the 
people, and as she describes both his 
utopia in the mountains of Colorado, 
and the rotting of our commercial 
society, she skillfully manipulates 
scores of characters and hundreds of 


bizarre scenes in a purple prose just 
a cut below genius. 


On the surface, her thesis is simple 
and seemingly agreeable: “my philos- 
ophy, in essence, is the concept of 
man as a heroic being, with his own 
happiness as the moral purpose of 
his life, with productive achievement 
as his noblest activity, and reason as 
his only absolute.” However, by man 
as hero she means an elite of power 
and money; by happiness she means 
the satisfaction of sense; by achieve- 
ment she intends only that which an 
artist or an industrialist does for him- 
self and to express himself, and the 
public be damned; by reason she 
means the logic of Aristotle, the blind, 
almost mystical belief of either-or 
propositions, in absolute truths, in 
the unreality of contradictions. Fun- 
damental to this philosophy is wor- 
ship of material wealth and of money 
as ends in themselves. Fundamental 


also is the view that life is literally 
a struggle for survival, in which the 
fittest not only do survive, but alone 
deserve to survive. In this philosophy 
there is no place for charity, for love 
and understanding and cooperation. 


Despite Miss Rand’s obeisance to 
reason, her argument is neither logi- 
cal nor based on fact. Man has sur- 
vived not because of his fitness as an 
individual, but because of his power 
to love; he has split the atom, 
plumbed the seas, and challenged the 
stars not because of his single talents 
but because of his ability to cooper- 
ate; he has advanced toward wisdom 
and virtue not because of his selfish- 
ness, but because of his yearning to 
be both one, and one with others. 


Furthermore, there are limits to 
reason, whether it be the logic of 
Aristotle or the relativism of Korzyb- 
ski. A profitable exercise of that 
reason, and a discovering of its limita- 
tions, is to compare Atlas Shrugged 
with what is undoubtedly the finest 
novel published this year, By Love 
Possessed by James Gould Cozzens 
(Harcourt, Brace. 570 pp. $5), a novel 
firmly placed in that tradition of 
which the writings of Chapman are a 
part. Its metaphysical subtleties, mor- 
al ironies, and balanced structure, its 
characters conceived alike in depth 
and in the round, its intellectualized 
style, and especially its portrait of the 
man of intellect and integrity, in an 
America of bewildering change and 
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tragic uncertainties, make this a ma- 
jor accomplishment. 

Its hero is Arthur Winner, a weal- 
thy lawyer of unchallenged probity, 
remarkable knowledge, and _ keen 
logic, secularized religious faith, deep- 
ly felt social responsibility, who lives, 
as has his Brahmin family for genera- 
tions, in a small Eastern town. Coz- 
zens begins with Arthur Winner, the 
man of reason, and in forty-nine 
hours of intense activity and ironic 
coincidence teaches him and us that 
principles and logic are insufficient 
against the rages of love, against the 
inevitabilities of circumstance, against 
the ultimate illogicalities of the hu- 
man condition. 


Moving in an intricate dance 
around Winner are men and women 
possessed by love, as he himself is 
possessed. The author gives full play 
to his imaginative understanding in 
recounting “the manifold manifest- 
ings of the amative appetite” which 
can be the death ot reason. One is an 
alcoholic, another a nymphomaniac; 
one a seducer, another a homosexual; 
one so loves duty that he sacrifices 
honor; another so loves people that 
he becomes a cynic; and so with these 
and a dozen other characters the 
frenzy of love accomplishes its work, 
and the final lesson is taught, that 
each of us must learn to live with, if 
not by, his own particular demon. 

The novel itself is an instance of 
paradox and irony. Cozzens writes 
a perfectly controlled style, creates a 
beautifully balanced novel, with the 
result that the novel is almost a de- 
nial of the theme. Yet this is surely 
a function of art, to give pattern and 
meaning to our lives where in reality 
pattern and meaning seem not to 
exist. 


Briefly Noted 





Last year Beacon Press announced 
it would publish new fiction to en- 
courage talented young writers who 
might otherwise lack an audience. 
Two of the first in this series prove 
the honesty of its intentions and the 
excellence of its judgment. The Path 
to the Nest of Spiders (Beacon. 145 
pp. $3.50) by one of the younger 
Italian writers, Italo Calvino, is about 
a slum boy who during the last 
months of World War II joins a band 
of partisans. Orphaned, he belongs 
neither to the world of children nor 
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to that larger yet no less confused 
and confusing world of adults; both 
are the “squalid, ambiguous world 
of human beings’ seen now in con- 
trast to the beauty of countryside and 
mountain peak which Calvino de- 
scribes with a Wordsworthian tender- 
ness. This is a novel of the search 
for identity, and if the setting is un- 
usual and the circumstances and 
people hard and bitter, it yet achieves 
a satisfying generality as it tells of 
that search, which is alike the fate 
of children and, when successfully 
achieved, as it is here, the freedom 
of youthful maturity. 

That Marriage Bed of Procrustes 
(Beacon. 186 pp. $3.50) is a collec 
tion of powerful short stories by 
Daniel Curley. Three of them, ironic, 
almost savagely satiric, concern a 
vacuous professor of English and his 
venomous wife, and like the tale ol 
the frustrated faculty poet, “The Ap 
pointed Hour,” take the wraps off 
the academic life in the same way that 
Hester Pine skinned it in Beer for 
the Kitten. 

In passing, I want to note several 
other collections. Domestic Relations 
(Knopf. 260 pp. $3.50) is not up to 
Frank O’Connor’s other two volumes, 
even though it is good reading. These 
humorous, pathetic, loving tales of 
childhood and of “domestic relations” 
seem to me to be slicker, more com- 
mercial, and thus less touching, less 
meaningful as experiences than the 
stories previously collected. 

The Best Short Stories of World 
War II (Viking. 427 pp. $5.95) is an 
excellent, though wholly unsurpris- 
ing, selection of American war fiction 
from Stephen Vincent Benet and Wil- 
liam Faulkner to James Jones and 
William Styron, “edited” by Charles 
Fenton from the results of a poll con- 
ducted among 89 writers, editors, and 
teachers. All of the pieces touch more 
upon personal and sociological mat- 
ters, and less on combat, than most 
of the fiction written during and im- 
mediately following World War I, 
and all have a remarkable technical 
excellence. 

The poll mentioned above, as well 
as the next volume, argues that the 
Organization Man threatens to take 
over not only publishing but also 
editing and writing. American Pano- 
rama, edited by Eric Larrabee (New 
York University Press. 436 pp. $4.95) 
contains summaries and criticisms by 


fifteen critics of 350 books which in 
the of 140 experts give “a 
picture of present day American civil 
Many of the 


those ol 


opinion 


ization and its origins.” 
commentaries, especially 
Jacques Barzun and the Trillings, are 
pointful and helpful, but the net re 
sult is a mechanized volume in which 
statistics take the place of individual 
judgment. 

The Unforgiven (Harper 245 pp 
$3.50) by Alan Le May, author of 
The Searchers, is an especially fine 
novel about the cattle drivers of the 
Texas Panhandle in the 1870s, and 
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of the Indians on that frontier. Le 
May has a firm touch when he writes 
of the monotonies, the hardships, and 
the joys of that life, an almost photo- 
graphic accuracy for details, and a 
sure insight into the noble and ig- 
noble emotions and motives of his 
characters. 


The Big Boxcar by Alfred Maund 
(Houghton, Mifflin. 178 pp. $3) is a 
sort of Canterbury Tales, U.S.A., as 
six Negro men and a Negro woman 
riding north in a boxcar tell the 
wildly humorous and harshly sad 
stories of the circumstances which led 
them to flee the South. 

John McPartland’s No Down Pay- 
ment (Simon and Schuster. 312 pp. 
$3.95), while scarcely a significant 
novel like By Love Possessed, carries 
a theme not much different. In this 
outspoken comedy of life in suburbia, 
McPartland discourses on marriage, 
sex, automation, religion, and a dozen 
other problems common to us all, 
then lets loose a caveman among the 
gentle conformists in order to demon- 
strate that fortunately Old Nick is 
still with us, and that therefore there 
is yet hope for the continued vitality 
and individuality of the human race, 
even when scientific management, 
which I suppose may be considered 
the gross result of reason, attempts to 
plan our lives. 

Along with Old Nick there may 
also be a bit of the angel now and 
again to be freed. The Birth of a 
Grandfather by May Sarton (Rine- 
hart. 277 pp. $5.75), although not 
the equal of he: Faithful Are the 
Wounds, is a credible and creditable 
performance, as she writes of how a 
frozen New Englander of traditional 
family learns to give himself in mar- 
riage by maturing through the mis- 
fortune of losing his closest friend in 
death, and the fortune of gaining a 
new status by the birth of his first 
grandchild. 

Another novel of New England is 
The World of Carrick’s Cove by 
Gerald Warner Brace (Norton. 308 
pp. $3.95), in which an eighty-year- 
old recalls his youth of innocence and 
joy and sorrow among the “giants” 
of an earlier and dying age, men of 
strength and wisdom and virtue, but 
also of weakness and folly and vice. 

The Blue Chips by Jay Deiss (Si- 
mon and Schuster. 373 pp. $4.50) is 
a poor novel about a rich subject 
which luckily the author knows well 


enough to make his book of at least 
some social interest—the problem of 
the scientific researcher in the highly 
commercialized drug industry. 

Paul Horgan’s Give Me Possession 
(Farrar, Straus and Cudahy. 267 pp. 
$3.50) is a fiction of a wealthy young 
couple of much charm, wit, and intel- 
ligence who grew up and grew to- 
gether under the impact of World 
War II. However, the novel does 
not so grow. 


Paperback Plums 
by William McCann 


HE most sedentary, immobile 
Easterner, helplessly snarled in 
his son’s Hopalong Cassidy lariat, is 
likely to respond to the new spate of 
paperbacks about the American West. 
Bantam is bringing out a series of 
non-fiction books, to be called Ban- 
tam Frontier Classics (50 cents). The 
first two titles are The Old Santa Fe 
Trail, by Stanley Vestal, and Fairfax 
Downey’s Indian-Fighting Army. 

Among the other entries in the 
paperback rodeo are Henry Nash 
Smith's Virgin Land, The American 
West as Symbol and Myth (Vintage. 
$1.25), The Day of the Cattleman, by 
Ernest Staples Osgood (Phoenix. 
$1.50), This is The West, edited by 
Robert West Howard (Signet. 35 
cents), and Walter Prescott Webb's 
The Great Plains (Universal. $1.45). 

For those strong minds that can 
leave the West alone, here are some 
less rambunctious paperback titles: 

The Uprooted, by Oscar Handlin 
(Universal. 95 cents) 

Race and Nationality in American 
Life, by Oscar Handlin (Anchor. 95 
cents) 

American Capitalism, Its Promise 
and Accomplishment, by Louis M. 
Hacker (Anvil. $1.25) 

The Shame of the Cities, by Lin- 
coln Steffens (American Century Se- 
ries. $1.25) 

The Higher Learning in America, 
by Thorstein Veblen (American Cen- 
tury Series. $1.25) 

Mysticism and Logic, by Bertrand 
Russell (Anchor. 95 cents) 

An Investigation of the Laws of 
Thought, by George Boole (Dover. 
$2.) 

Shakespeare Without Tears, by 
Margaret Webster, with an introduc- 
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tion by John Mason Brown (Premier. 
50 cents) 

Sights and Spectacles, Theatre 
Chronicles, 1937-1956, by Mary Mc- 
Carthy (Meridian. $1.25) 

The Influence of Greek Ideas on 
Christianity, by Edwin Hatch (Har- 
per Torchbooks. $1.45) 

The Organization Man, by William 
H. Whyte, Jr. (Anchor. $1.45) 

The Cvisis of Our Age, The Social 
and Cultural Outlook, by Pitirim A. 
Sorokin (Dutton. $1.45) 

The Quintessence of Ibsenism, by 
Bernard Shaw (Dramabook. 95 cents) 

Gothic Architecture and Scholastt- 
cism, by Erwin Panofsky (Meridian. 
$1.25) 

The Portable Thoreau, edited by 
Carl Bode (Viking. $1.45) 

The Moth and the Star, A Biogra- 
phy of Virginia Woolf, by Allen Pip- 
pett (Compass. $1.45) 

Can Quakerism Speak of the 
Times?, by John H. Hobart (Pendle 
Hill Pamphlet. 35 cents) 

The Frederic William Maitland 
Reader, edited by V. T. H. Delany 
(Docket Series. $1.) 

The Anvil of Civilization, by Leon- 
ard Cottrell (Mentor. 50 cents) 

Founders of the Middle Ages, by 
E. K. Rand (Dover. $1.85) 

Confessions of Felix Krull, Confi- 
dence Man, by Thomas Mann (Signet. 
50 cents) 

Keep the Aspidistra Flying, by 
George Orwell (Popular Library. 35 
cents) 

Tip on A Dead Jockey and Other 
Stories, by Irwin Shaw (Signet. 35 
cents) 

Thirty Stories, by Kay Boyle (New 
Directions. $1.45) 

Selected Writings of Jules La- 
forgue, edited and translated by Wil- 
liam Jay Smith (Evergreen. $1.75) 

Collected Poems by James Joyce 
(Compass. 95 cents) 

The Silver Treasury of Light Verse, 
From Geoffrey Chaucer to Ogden 


Nash, edited by Oscar Williams (Men 
tor. 50 cents) 

Dylan Thomas in America, An In- 
timate Journal, by John Malcolm 
Brinnin (Compass. $1.45) 

Guilty Men 1957, Suez and Cyprus, 
by Michael Foot and Mervyn Jones 
(Rinehart. $1.95) 

France Against Herself, by Herbert 
Luethy, translated by Eric Mosbacher 
(Meridian. $1.95) 

The English Novel, A Short Crit- 
ical History, by Walter Allen (Dut- 
ton. $1.55) 

The Craft of Fiction, by Percy Lub- 
bock. Foreword by Mark Schorer 
(Compass. $1.25) 

Three Great Irishmen: Shaw, Yeats, 
Joyce, by Arland Ussher (Mentor. 50 
cents) 

Time and Western Man, by Wynd- 
ham Lewis (Beacon. $1.95) 

D. H. Lawrence: Pilgrim of the 
Apocalypse, A Critical Study, by Hor- 
ace Gregory (Evergreen. $1.25) 

Etruscan Places, by D. H. Lawrence 
(Compass. $1.25) 
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All subjects welcomed. Write, or send your 
MS directly. 


GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 


Atten. MR. KRESS 489 FIFTH AVE 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y 











FALL-OUT— 


Can Man Survive? 
by Michael Amrine 


The simplest, clearest, most 
authoritative statement yet made of 
the facts about atomic bomb fall- 
out. Reprinted by demand from a 
recent issue of The Progressive, 
“FALL-OUT: Can Man Survive?” is 
now available in a convenient four 
page pamphlet. 


10c 
25¢ 


Reprint Department 


THE PROGRESSIVE 


Madison, Wisconsin 


Single copy 
3 copies 











November, 1957 


LIKE FABULOUS FABRICS? Unscoured 
knitting yarns and sweaters, both 
and coats (not cardigans)? Carol 
PR, Putney, Vt. 


undyed 
necks 
Dept 


turtle 


Brown 





PUBLICATIONS 





“SEXUAL SYMBOLISM and the 1957 Car by 
S. |. Hayakawa. “The Significance of Being 
Unique,” by Earl C. Kelley. “Aspects of African 
Sculpture,” by Ladislas Segy. Read the rrent 
issue of ETC: A REVIEW OF GENERAL SEMAN 
TICS. $4 @ year, trial issve $1. Write Dept. 11 
400 West North Ave., Chicago 10, Ill 





THE LIBERAL. If you are a Freethinker, Rat 

or Agnostic, you will want to read this mont 
magazine. 24 pages cram full of 
that you will never see in 


inforr 

the da ly press 

$1 a year. Sample copy upor 
Friendship Liberal League, Inc., Box P 
5526 Westford Rd., Philadelphia 20, Pa 


list, reviews, etc 
request 





SPORTING GOODS 





SEND 10c for list 
rifles send 25c¢ for all lists 
Frayseth’s, P.O. Box 308, Willmar 


either shotguns, handguns 
ammunition or 


Minnesota 


51 

















The Book That Wouldn’t Stay Suppressed! 


“K - KREBIOZEN, KEY TO CANCER?” 


Herbert Bailey's remarkable book about the now-raging cancer controversy became hard-to-get 
when the true story of David M. Kasson’s amazing recovery from cancer received nationwide publicity. 


- 


People who wanted to know more about the Krebiozen drug and its effect on cancer victims had 
no place to turn. Many public libraries had not stocked the book. Others found that the copy they‘d 
bought had mysteriously disappeared from the shelves. The original publisher of “K—Krebiozen, 
Key To Cancer?” had closed his doors under tremendous pressure. 


At this point, The Independent came upon the scene. Since 1953, The Independent, a monthly 
tabloid newspaper, has explored the offbeat approaches to cancer research, has revealed the dishonest 
activities of some of the “respectable” cancer research groups, and has thrown the weight of its effec- 
tive and influential readership toward unbiased and scientific evaluation of all methods of cancer 
treatment which have shown promise. 


(Each month, The Independent publishes a column by David M. Kasson titled: “A Cancer Victim 
Speaks” with up-to-the-minute reports on independent cancer research.) 


But Bailey’s book was not available. And so The Independent moved to make it so. For, from 
its inception six years ago, The Independent has often acted to make available those books which were 
not otherwise available because of banning or blacklisting. 


By guaranteeing to sell a large quantity of the book, The Independent made it possible for a pri- 
vate investor (Brett Halliday, creator of “Michael Shayne, Detective”) to print a quantity of the book so 
that we could further its distribution. 


“K—Krebiozen, Key To Cancer” sells for $3.50. 
The Independent is $3.00 a year. 


Both together are $6.50. However, to readers of The Progressive who use the coupon below, we 
offer the combination of a one-year subscription to The Independent and a copy of “K—Krebiozen, 
Key To Cancer?” for $5—a saving of $1.50. 





Act today. You'll be glad that you did. 





PaeseeeeeeeeeSeeeeeeeeeeseesesessessessssouaseseses4s 


THE INDEPENDENT 225 Lafayette Street, New York 12, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: | want to take advantage of your special offer. 
Enclosed is $5. Please send me a copy of The Independent every 
month for the next year (12 issues)}—and rush me a copy of 
Herbert Bailey's book “K—Krebiozen, Key to Cancer?” 


EXTRA: 


A number of readers of “K— 
Krebiozen, Key To Cancer?” have 
followed up their reading of this 
book by buying a quantity of 
copies to distribute to friends 
and relations. We offer lots of 
10 copies at the special rate of 
$25—a saving of $10. 


My name is 


Street... 




















